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Ir will be impracticable to follow, step 
by step, the events which mark the sub- 
sequent histories of Judah and Israel. 
Happily, they do not take us over fields 
which are absolutely new; indeed, there 
is scarcely an incident, which is men- 
tioned in the subsequent history of the 
tribes, whose geographical character has 
not been seen in some of the transac- 
tions which we have already studied. 
A rapid survey of this part of the sub- 
ject is entirely practicable, without aban- 
donment of the method which has thus 
far been our guide. 


. 


We have thus far traced the line 
of Jewish history from its beginnings 
in Mesopotamia, at Abraham’s home, 
along its tenuous upper course ; we have 
seen it widen and widen, at length be- 
come a full and swollen stream; and at 
its last stage, under David and Solomon, 
we have beheld it attain, its maximum 
dimensions, and become, in territory at 
least, one of the great empires of the 
earth, There are-no points to be dis-~ 
cussed deyond the regions which have 
come: into. view in our previous. studies ; 
and we car now leave the stream of his- 
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tory, and strike here or there, according 
as the necessity may appear to call. 

Any one who has carefully followed 
what has been said respecting the great 
mistakes of Solomon’s policy is pre- 
pared to see that the division of Pales- 
tine proper into two kingdoms was 
natural and inevitable. The one grand 
mistake which hurried the catastrophe 
was the selection of the fortress of 
Jerusalem, far to the south, in a deso- 
late and forbidding district, as the capi- 
tal of the whole land. It was a task 
requiring the utmost patience and ge- 
nius to bind the Jewish people together, 
to cause the sentiment of nationality to 
take deeper and deeper root, and to 
build up the most remote dependency 
with as assiduous care as the most pop- 
ulous city received. Moses understood 
this ; but men who are thought by some 
to have been as wise as Moses, David, 
and Solomon, did not. The tendencies 
of the people at the southern part of 
Palestine were toward self-protection, 
patriotism, a limitation of boundaries, 
a simple shepherd-life; but at the 
north, where the communications with 
other great nations were ready and di- 
rect, a centrifugal impulse was quickly 
imparted to the people, and the necessi- 
ty of coherence became less apparent. 
The purity of Hebrew worship was 
much more closely observed in the south 
than in the north. The Jews of Asher 
and Zebulon were easily persuaded to 
become the menials of Tyrian masters, 
and to do the common service of the 
Tyrian cities. The men of Naphtali 
were not so far removed from Damascus 
and the other great cities of Syria as 
not to feel a measure of the subtle in- 
fluence of those voluptuous centers. 
Ephraim, the great tribe farther south, 
was proud and willful, and was most un- 
willing to be second to the no less proud 
and willful Judah. It did not need words 
as sharp and scornful as those of Reho- 
boam to make it clear that the tribes of 


the north would not pay allegiance to 


Judah and Benjamin. Matters were in 
a perilous way when that imperious son 
of Solomon came to the throne, and 
uttered those insulting words, so unlike 
any which the good Lincoln uttered 
when the revolt of the South seemed 
imminent, — “And now, whereas my 
father did lade you with a heavy yoke, 
I will add to your yoke: my father has 
chastised you with whips; but I will 
chastise you with scorpions.” After 
this, the dissolution was inevitable: it 


could not even be postponed. The. 


whole catastrophe was consummated in 
a day: Judah, with its dependent tribes 
of Simeon on the south, and Benjamin 
on the north, became one nation, and 
the northern tribes became another. 

The natural capital of the kingdom 
of Israel was Shechem. Its ancient 
associations, bound as it was to the 
memories of Abraham, Jacob, and Jo- 
seph, made it a hallowed spot: it was 
lovely as a paradise. It was in the do- 
main of the haughty and willful Ephraim. 
At a subsequent period, Tirzah, a. place 
noted for its beauty, and lying, it is sup- 
posed, among the hills at the modern 
Telluzeh, twelve miles north of Shechem 
or Nablus; Samaria, the noted city, 
whose ruins are still so full of a mourn- 
ful grandeur; and Jezreel, the modern 
Zerin, situated on a bluff in the eastern 
part of the Plain of Esdraelon, — were the 
residences of the northern kings. Near- 
ly all of them were built for reasons 
which manifest themselves in the physi- 
cal character of the sites which were 
chosen. Jezreel commands the wadies 
which lead from the great plain down 
to the Jordan, and was the key to the 
whole of Middle Palestine. Samaria, 
that fair, conical hill south-west of She- 
chem, whose strategic worth was so well 
known to Herod the Great that he for- 
tified it with consummate care, was a 
point whose value was at once recog- 
nized ; and Tirzah, though so beautiful, 
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— “comely as Tirzah,”—was selected 
because it, too, crowned a hill, and hence 
was a place to hold easily, as well as to 
look down from, upon the approach of 
an enemy. Jeroboam’s fortifying of 
Penuel, the place of Jacob’s prayer, 
across the Jordan, was a stroke of stra- 
tegic policy, effected both on account 
of the sacred associations of the place, 


and also because it commanded the 


Jabbok ravine, down which fierce Arabs 
crept, on their way into Western Pales- 


tine; and, in setting up an altar in 
Bethel, he took advantage of the sacred 
associations which clustered around that 
ancient spot, and helped give sanctity to 
the idolatrous worship inaugurated there. 

A casual glance at the map would 
convey the impression that the extent of 
territory held by Judah was much less 
than that of Israel ; yet, in this respect, 
there was very nearly equality. Judah 
for many years comprised not merely 
the south country of the patriarchs, 
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but the long and mountainous tract of 
Edom. It was only in size, however, 
that they could be compared: in other 
respects, they could only be contrasted. 
I need hardly remind the reader of the 
gaunt and savage bareness of the south- 
ern portion of Palestine; of its naked 
wadies ; its gray, dreary hillsides ; its few 
scattered bits of green, beautiful indeed, 
but prized more for their rarity than 
their attractiveness. Solomon’s Gar- 
dens at Etham near Bethlehem, the 
Vale of Hebron, the snatches of verdure 
in the mountains of Edom, are well 
known; but this scanty list can hardly 
be increased. But, at the north, how 
different! Not to speak of the rich pas- 


ture-lands east of the Jordan, the instant 
that one passes from Benjamin to Eph- 
raim, there is a change: the hills put on 
beauty, the vales become lovely, and, at 
last, even luxuriant. The great Esdrae- 
lon, the equally fertile Buttauf and Hu- 
leh plains, the delightful hills of Naph- 
tali and Asher, the well-watered passes 
of Manasseh, are all in marked contrast 
with the sterile spaces of the south. In 
the rivalry, Nature certainly throws all 
the weight of outward charms on the 
side of the northern kingdom : the pov- 
erty was Judah’s; the milk and honey, 
Israel’s. ; 

Yet, in making this distinction, I must 
not fail to point out certain sources of 
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revenue enjoyed by the southern king- 
dom, independently of the scanty soil. 
These were the income derived from the 
commerce of the Red Sea and the 
tribute levied upon the _ Philistines. 
Edom had always been a rich kingdom : 
all of the ships which landed at Elath 
and Ezion-geber paid customs to it; all 
the -caravans which passed from the 
Red Sea northward to Damascus and 
Jerusalem had been taxed by it. To 
control the passes of Petra and to hold 
the harbors of the Red Sea was the 
source of a great income; and this was 
one of the fruits of David’s conquests. 
The Philistines were not conquered by 
him ; yet they were overawed, and held 
in a kind of subjection: the balance was 
turned against them. Had David been 
wiser, he would never have ceased till 
the Philistines were entirely overcome ; 
till the Jews had taken complete posses- 
sion of the whole western coast: but 
this he did not do. The Philistines held 
their old domain, and paid their tribute ; 
but they were able to intrigue with the 
Egyptians, and do immeasurable harm. 
It was their intent evidently to array the 
Egyptians against their own masters; 
and this we find they soon did. The 
very reign of Rehoboam, the son of 
Solomon, shows us the great Egyptian 
king Shishak in alliance with Jeroboam, 
the able and resolute king of Israel, 
against the southern kingdom. Itseems 
marvelous that David did not under- 
stand the need of suppressing the Phi- 
listines, and of putting his own men into 
their cities. Itis perhaps the most strik- 
ing proof that he did not rise to the 
grandeur of his opportunity, nor appre- 
ciate his mission. It was in Moses’ 
thought to extend the limits of the na- 
tion to the Egyptian boundary: he knew 
its necessity even then, Joshua and the 
judges, unable to cope with the more 
civilized Philistines, could not fulfill the 
trust committed to them by the great 
founder of the nation; but David, the 
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first who was able to subdue them and 
people their cities with the Jews, did not- 
see the necessity, and allowed the Phi-, 
listines to pay their easy tribute, and 
carry on their secret negotiations with 
the Egyptians. The full extent of the 
evil thus introduced was not felt till 
the Egyptians had begun their invasions 
of Palestine; and then, too late, it was. 
found that the corn which had been car- 
ried up by the Philistines to the Judean 
hill-country in the payment of tribute 
was diverted from this channel, and used 
to provision the Egyptian armies. 

The disruption and the formation of 
the two kingdoms inaugurate an epoch 
far different from any passed _ before. 
Thus Hebrew history widens out, and 
dovetails with the history of the world. 
It can not be sundered from that of the 
great nations of the East. Egypt, Syria, 
Assyria, and, later still, Media and Persia, 
have part in the destinies of Palestine. 
It was, however, not till the time to 
which we have now advanced that the 
great empires on the Euphrates and the 
Tigris began to grow, and to assume 
importance in the eyes of men. Down 
to that time, Egypt had no great rival 
there, and Palestine was not onthe high- 
way between great and hostile powers. 
Syria on the north, with Damascus as 
its capital, was, it is true, a formidable 
power ; but there was no collision with’ 
it till the time of David, and Syria was 
no rival to Egypt. But when Assyria 
rose, and advanced with giant strides, ’ 
and absorbed in one great nation the 
countless Mesopotamian tribes, Egypt 
and Assyria came into deadly rivalry ; 
and the possession of the mountain- 
block of Palestine was a gain of great 
moment to each of these yreat empires. 
Here may be seen the significance of | 
the invasions made by the armies of the | 
Egyptians, and those of the Assyrians 
and the Babylonians. Palestine was a 
place not important in itself, but most 
important as a strategic position, It lay, | 
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‘a natural fortress, on the extreme north- 
‘east of Egypt, on the extreme west of 
the Mesopotamian empires. Between 
the hights east of the Jordan and the 
Euphrates stretches a bare and monot- 
‘onous plain. Between Philistia and 
Egypt is another waste. Between these 
two great and desolate spaces, there is 
the mountain-block of Palestine; its 
southern portion singularly inaccessible 
and secure. It was in the possession of 
a vigorous, united, freedom-loving peo- 
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ple. Had Palestine remained united, it 
would have been impossible for either 
Assyria or Egypt to attack it with any 
hope of success. As it was, even Judea 
fell most reluctantly ; and it was long 
before Jerusalem yielded. But the dis- 
sensions of the Jewish nation were work- 
ing both north and south. We see new 
and strange alliances forming and dis- 
solving, — Syria with Israel, Syria with 
Judah, Assyria with Judah, Egypt with 
Judah ; and the shifting kaleidoscope of 
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events manifests the incessant weaken- 
ing of the two rival Jewish powers, till 
one fell, and-then the other. Efforts 
full of zeal were made to stay the down- 
ward course of both Judah and Israel, 
but all in vain. At the time that the 
northern kingdom was subjecting itself 
to the fatally enervating influence of 
Tyre, the great prophet Elijah, from the 
hills of Gilead, east of Jordan, was 
going up and down the hills of Ephraim, 
endeavoring to rouse the people to a 
sense of shame, and to a need of meet- 
ing the tremendous crisis which was 
upon them. Not more impressive does 
that single-hearted and heroic man ap- 
pear, when, standing on the hights of 


Carmel, he humbled the priests who 
were promulgating the Tyrian worship 
of Baal, than when he confronted the 
wicked Ahab, stung him with his taunts, 
roused him with his imprecations, and 
restored courage and hope to the peo- 
ple. Itis not too much to say, that, had 
it not been for that plain-spoken and 
earnest man, Israel would have utterly 
succumbed to Syria, and have perished 
from the list of nations. - Independently 
of coalitions, it is plain that Israel and 
Judah combined were more than a match 
for Syria, and able to stand successfully 
against either Egypt or Assyria. So, too, 
the last-named great powers were so 
equally matched, that it was a vital mat- 
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ter for Palestine to be in the possession 
of one of them. The division of the 
Jewish people made them a prey to one 
another, —a prey to Syria on the north, 
a prey to Assyria on the east, a prey to 
Egypt on the south-west. It is a tan- 
gled skein, the story of the Assyrian, 
Syrian, and Egyptian invasions : it were 
entirely out of place to follow it here. 
But the whole intricate history hinges 
on geographical considerations. The 
situation of Palestine, and its physical 
character, are the key not more to its 
early isolation than to the eager desire 
to possess it after the short-lived Assyr- 
ian power rose. Even down at the time 
of Cyrus, when the kingdom of Baby- 
lon had absorbed the earlier Assyria, 
we find the working of a high geographi- 
cal law governing even the politics of that 
clement prince. Doubtless Nehemiah 
was actuated by no spirit but loyalty to 
his nation in endeavoring to reinstate 
the Jews at Jerusalem. His desire to 
build up the city, to protect it with a 
wall, and to inaugurate worship there, 
sprang frem no lower motive than pa- 
triotism: it was pure and simple. But 
it was not so with Cyrus. He is gener- 
ally supposed to have been actuated by 
no feelings but clemency in allowing the 
Jews to return from their captivity, and 
restore the waste places of their land. 
But a more subtle spirit probably pos- 
sessed him: political design was almost 
unquestionably at the basis of that move- 
ment. The Assyrian colonies, which 
had moved into Samaria and the north- 
ern tract, took root in the land, tilled it 
to advantage, and grew to be important 
communities. But the strategic value 
of the country in relation to Egypt, the 
one great rival to the Asiatic empires, 
lay, not in the northern, but the southern 
part of Palestine. The northern por- 
tion was comparatively open and acces- 
sible ; the southern portion not at all so. 
Yet the latter was a singularly unattrac- 
tive region. After Jerusalem had been 
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destroyed, and the Jews carried into 
captivity, it was a difficult task to cause 
the people of Babylon to leave their fair 
gardens, and go up to that barren hill- 
country. Had they been willing to do 
so, their undoubted allegiance to the 
throne of Babylon would have made 
them, as a garrison, much more effective 
than Jews would have been; for it is a 
noteworthy fact, that after Palestine had 
lost its old independence, and passed 
into the estate of vassalage, it bore the 
Egyptian much more readily than the 
Mesopotamian yoke. Cyrus, determining 
to keep that natural fortress in his pos- 
session as a strong frontier defense, and 
finding it almost impossible to cause his 
own subjects to go up thither and pos- 
sess it, allowed the Jews to do this, and 
granted to Nehemiah all assistance in 
rebuilding the fallen city and in strength- 
ening the whole country. Neither Ezra 
nor Nehemiah appears to have suspected 
the deep significance of the favor which 
was shown thent and their nation: they 
accepted as a gracefully-given bounty 
what was the induction of a wise and 
astute policy. It was hard to get the 
more wealthy Jews to leave Babylonia, 
and go back: they had become mer- 
chants, and were as unequal in their 
success there as their successors are in 
the great marts of the world; the poor 
being very poor, and the rich becoming 
very rich. There were some, therefore, 
who were glad to return; and the richer 
and more successful ones, unwilling to 
return themselves, did not withhold 
liberal presents, and co-operated with 
Cyrus in giving to those who went up to 
Jerusalem all suitable help. Nothing 
but religious fervor and patriotism could 
carry them back to their old barren home. 
This Nehemiah and Ezra had in great 
measure; this the poorer Jews had; this 
the wealthy Jews had not commensu- 
rately with the sacrifice of worldly ad- 
vantages which it involved. But Cyrus, 
rather wise than generous in this thing, 
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availed himself of what indirectly gave 
him a hold on Palestine ; and not only 
permitted, but gave valuable aid to the 
retiring Jews. This is the only way of 
interpreting his conduct. But this 
makes it all clear. And still more mani- 
fest does the character of his apparent 
kindness to the Jews appear if what 
Herodotus affirms be true, — that Cyrus 
meditated the conquest of Egypt. 

The comparative fruitfulness of the 
northern and southern portions of Pal- 
estine may be seen, in another direc- 
tion, to have had an immense weight in 
determining the hands into which they 
were to fall. When the Assyrian mon- 
archs, Pul, Tiglath-pileser, Shalmaneser, 
and Esar-haddon, came up against Pales- 
tine, entered it by the north, and cap- 
tured the portion which lay open to 
them (namely, that part which was held 
by the northern tribes), they put Judah 
into an estate of vassalage, it is true, 
and attempted to overrun her, and take 
Jerusalem, but were unable. The north- 
ern and more unprotected portion, mak- 
ing little resistance, was at their mercy ; 
and their course was the natural one of 
removing the population, and substitut- 
ing their own. The country was so 
attractive, that Assyrians were glad to 
exchange their own plains for its fertile 
uplands, its delightful valleys. It was 
not necessary, as at a later time, when 
Assyria had passed away, and Jerusalem 
had been the prey of the mighty nation 
which had ingulfed the Assyrian empire, 
— it was not necessary to coax Israelites 
to go back to their own land: they lived 
and they died in their new home in 
Halah and Habor and Hara, on the 
River Gozan. Had that northern portion 
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been sterile, the Assyrian princes would 
hardly have been able to garrison it with 
their own men, and the removal of the 
tribes would have been followed by an 
utter abandonment of the land. And 
so it was brought about of God, that the 
Jews were sent back, laden with wealth, 
to till their own hills, and rebuild their 
own chief city ; while the northern tribes, 
once taken away, never returned. 

We hear now and then the question 
raised, “What became of the lost 
tribes?” No idler theme was ever 
started; and the folly of some of the 
opinions broached in connection with it 
is hardly surpassed by the absurd identi- 
fication of Ophir with Peru. The Scrip- 
tures are explicit in their account of the 
places in Assyria to which the Israelites 
were conducted. We know the feeble 
hold that their faith had on those north- 
ern tribes, and need no further assurance 
than their history gives us elsewhere, 
that it were a light thing for them to 
abandon their faith, and in all respects 
ally themselves with the people with 
which they were incorporated. Beyond 
question, they became a part of the na- 
tion living on the banks of the Tigris 
and its tributaries, and lost all national 
individuality. Were there prophets 
among them who endeavored to keep 
alive the national spirit, their voice was 
unheeded, and their names have not 
lived till this day. The discovery of 
those tribes in China, in India, in Amer- 
ica, is one of the idlest fancies of the 
day ; nor is it hardly to be believed that 
much chance exists longer of detecting 
the faintest vestiges of them in the land 
to which they were transferred. 
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THE SABBATH AT HOME, 


A LENTEN HYMN. 


BY MARY LOWE. 


I. 


Lorp, the night is on the sea, 
Where thy helpless children be, 
Driven about of winds, and tossed, — 
Pilot, helm, and anchor lost. 

Let again the waters dread 

Feel the silence of thy tread ; 

Walk again the troubled wave, 

Thou whose power alone can save. 


I. 
We are groping in the shade 

By our wrong and weakness made: 
Dark around us,—and wzthin 
Lies the shadow of our sin. 
Thou who hast-in desert wild 
Wandered, stainless, undefiled, 
Pierce the darkness of our night; 
Lead us upward to the light. 


Ill. 
In temptation’s sharp distress, 
Guide us through the wilderness, 
In the ways thine own heart trod, 
Stricken, tempted, up to God: 
Lingering, trembling, and afraid, 
On the mount where Jesus prayed, 
Teach our humbled souls to share 
Thirst and chill and midnight prayer. 


IV. 


Hand that breaks no bruised reed, 
Heal us who are sore indeed ; 

Voice that hushed the sea to peace, 
Bid our restless striving cease ; 
Eyes that ’neath the thorny crown 
From the cross looked pitying down, 
Let thy smile our sorrow meet, 
Waiting at thy blood-stained feet, — 


Vv. 


Waiting, with our sin and loss, 
In the dust beneath thy cross; 
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Bleeding heart and hands and head, 
All thy drops for us are shed ; 

And our sin makes all the gloom 

Of that silent, rock-hewn tomb ; 
‘While our tears, that fall like rain, 
Soothe no wound, and wash no stain. 


VI. 


Oh, forgive us! 


Heart of Grace, 


Lift our eyes up to ¢hy face; 
Let the love that makes us free 
Smile even through thine agony ; 
Let our sin, our pain, our pride, 
In thy death be crucified, 

And our lives of love and praise 
Bless thee even for Lenten days. 


CYRIL RIVERS, AND WHAT HE LEARNED AT COLLEGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF ZADOC HULL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE DOUBLE LOSS. 


“He hath destroyed me on every side, and I am gone ; 
and mine hope hath He removed like a tree.”” 

CYRIL was in his room, glad, oh! so 
glad, that the evening was over, and that 
he might hurryhome. He had changed 
his suit for other clothes, — that hateful 
suit, that he never wished to wear again. 
He could not take it home, but would 
leave it here, with orders, if he did not 
come back to college, to have it sold 
with some other little possessions, the 
value of which might help pay his debt to 
the Sunday school. He was hastily pack- 
ing the rest of his clothing and some of 
his books, when a knock upon his door 
interrupted him. Judge howhe was star- 
tled, when he opened it, to meet the two 
severe and sad faces, a passing glimpse 
of which had so disturbed him as he 
left the stage a half-hour since ! 

Cyril stood speechless with surprise 
and vague fear. He could not summon 
enough presence of mind to make any 
respectful salutation to his professor, or 
to ask them to walk in. 


“ Mr. Rivers,” said the professor, 
“we have a few minutes’ business with 
you.” 

Cyril held the door a little wideropen : 
he had not yet recovered the use of his 
voice. 

“ This,” said the professor as they 
entered, motioning toward the stranger, 
and fixing his serious eyes upon Cyril’s 
face, “is the Hon. Mr. Elton of Leroy.” 

Every other fear had entered Cyril’s 
mind as he looked at his visitors; but 
the detection of his essay, for some cu- 
rious reason, probably because he had, 
from the beginning, felt so safe in the 
fraud, he had forgotten. At the mention 
of this name, then, he was completely 
overwhelmed. The entire suddenness 
of the blow took from him all power of 
dissimulation. He could not hide his 
consternation. His face grew deadly 
white ; and he staggered, so that the 
stranger, full of pity, reached out a hand 
to support him. ‘“ Mr. Rivers,” he said 
as he drew him to a chair, “I see you 
know why we have come.” 

But Cyril, still scarcely overcoming 
the faintness that had fallen upon him, 
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with the first return of thought made 
an instinctive effort to conceal his des- 
perate shame. 

“JI—I do not, sir,” he answered. 
“Have you a telegram from my father, 
professor?” 

“Your father, sir?” said the pro- 
fessor angrily, and yet puzzled by the 
apparent earnestness and good faith of 
the question. 

“He is very sick,” said Cyril. .“ He 
is dying, they say. I only heard to-day. 
I am preparing to go to him. I feared, 
- when I saw you, you might have come 
to break to me worse news from him. 
That was why I was so overcome.” 

The quickness and adroitness of this 
feint puzzled the professor still more, 
and astonished Mr. Elton; but he was 
not in the least deceived. 

“Young man,” he said, fixing his 
stern, bright eyes upon Cyril, “you are 
telling a falsehood. You know why we 
came, and why you trembled to see us.” 

Cyril shrank cowering under the 
glance. 

‘Mr. Rivers,” said the professor, “ we 
have come from the  exhibition-hall, 
where we listened to your recitation of 
an essay which this gentleman recog- 
nized as one written by himself twenty 
years ago. He proved the theft to me 
by anticipating the very words as they 
came from your mouth. I have brought 
this charge to you to ask if there is any 
thing you have to urge in its extenua- 
tion.” 

“It is a mistake, sir,” said Cyril, his 
face burning now with shame. “I did 
find a speech in the library, following 
the same train of thought as mine, and 
did quote a few paragraphs from it; 
but mine was almost finished before I 
came across Mr. Elton’s, sir.” 

“ Where is your manuscript?” asked 
the professor. 

It was near at hand: but Cyril could 
not give it up; it was only another proof 
of his guilt. He seemed hemmed in on 
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every side. In his desperation, his head 
drooped again; and conviction wrote 
itself in every line of his face. 

Then Mr. Elton spoke to him again 
more kindly, but plainly. 

“ Mr. Rivers,” he said, “ you hesitate 
to give it up because it will falsify your 
statement. But there are three — you 
and I, and the One who knows all hearts 
—who do not need its testimony. To 
have the condemnation of God and your 
own soul, that is the most terrible thing. 
Of what consequence is it, since you 
have that, whether the reprobation of the 
world isadded? Why are you so afraid 
of it, and not of continuing to deceive ? 
You must have gone far in the habit 
before you could come to this. You 
surely want now to turn back: you 
ought to find comfort in the thought of 
standing entirely undisguised in the 
sight of all en. Just blame and just 
contempt ought to be sweet to you, if, 
bowed down under them, you may once 
more draw the breath of an honest man. 
Don’t, I beseech you, try to hide behind 
a barrier of lies any more: come man- 
fully and take your punishment, and be 
taught by it. Some time, you will call 
this a fortunate hour, — this hour of bit- 
ter disgrace. I believe it is the most for- 
tunate hour you have seen these many 
years. I-hope, that, in the good provi- 
dence of God, it is meant to save you 
from terror and despair in that awful 
time when the secrets of @// hearts must 
be revealed, and when many for shame 
will call upon the rocks to fall upon them 
and hide them. Surely, surely, you 
would not, if you could, go on with all 
this sin hidden and unrebuked_ till 
then.” 

Those were words spoken in season, 
— words that reached Cyril’s reason and 
moral sense, and led him out of the 
confusion and darkness with which his 
mind was overwhelmed. He was silent 
a few moments: and then he hastily 
seized his manuscript essay, that lay un- 
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der some papers upon the table; and, 
reaching from a shelf the printed copy 
of Mr. Elton’s oration, he put them into 
the professor’s hand. 

“Sir,” he said with white lips and 
trembling voice, “there are the proofs 
of my guilt if you want. any other than 
what you have heard. I copied the ora- 
tion almost verbatim, with very slight 
additions and alterations.” 

The professor took the papers ; and, 
his indignation disarmed by this confes- 
sion, he could almost have shed tears 
for grief and compassion. 

“Mr. Rivers,” he said, “I can not ex- 
press my sorrow and surprise at what 
you have done. It is my duty to lay 
these papers before the faculty ; and 
probably, in simple justice to your class- 
mates and the public, the story will be 
made known to them also. But you 
have heretofore borne a good character, 
and you have many friends here. Is 
there nothing I can state to extenuate 
your deed? Was there any extraordinary 
temptation which should be mentioned 
with the sin?” 

“ No,” answered Cyril, much agitat- 
ed, — “nothing that furnished me the 
shadow of an excuse. I could not write 
as easily as usual; and then this pam- 
phlet came in my way, and I used it 
without a scruple. That was all.” 

There was a sorrowful silence in the 
room. The professor at last rose to go. 
“We will not keep you from going to 
your father,” he said. “The action of 
the faculty in this matter will be com- 
municated to you.” 

But the stranger extended his hand to 
Cyril as he went. “ Our first meeting,” 
he said, “has been a painful, one; but 
surely, by God’s blessing, I shall find 
when I meet you again, whether in this 
world or the next, that its result has 
been joyful. Only turn to your Father 
in repentance, and ask him to make it 
so. That will save you so much suffer- 


ing!” 


They left Cyril too much overcome 
by the suddenness of the blow to realize 
all that had occurred. He felt no such 
acute mortification as might have been 
expected ; for he seemed half stunned. 
He could think only vaguely: a sense 
of unreality dulled his emotions. He 
understood that all was gone now that 
he ,had enjoyed and hoped and acted 
for here at college; but he seemed to 
find himself resigned to that, as one 
wearied out in struggling is glad to be 
forced to sink down when strength fails. 
He kept whispering to himself, with 
a levity that was almost like that by 
which an insane person will show his 
uneasy misery, “It is all over with me! 
ah, well, it is all over with me!” 

He felt only anxious to get away. He 
hurried his things into his portmanteau, 
and hastened off as if for his life, haunt- 
ed by the feeling that he fled to hide 
himself from a storm of reprobation 
that followed fast after him. 

He hurried down to the dark dépét, 
confused and dreary, and it seemed omi- 
nous of such places as all the rest of his 
clouded existence must be spent in. 
He even likened the darkness and the 
smoke and din, and the hard-faced, hur- 
rying, selfish men that pushed by him, 
to the atmosphere and the companions 
he might find in that awful world for 
which he thought he had been deliber- 
ately trying to make his character fit. 

As he entered the train, two of his 
classmates, going the same road for a 
distance, hailed him, delighted at the 
prospect of his companionship; but he 


shrank away from them as though they 


and he could by no means come together 
as companions any more. He could not 
realize that they had not yet learned all, 
he seemed to himself so thoroughly ex- 
posed and condemned. He passed toa 
remote corner of the train without an- 
swering them a word. 

As the train rushed on through the 
night, Cyril’s mind ran faster among 
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gloomy thoughts. A feeling of the 
strangeness of his situation impressed 
him. How wonderfully soon he had 
become accustomed to disgrace! He 
seemed to have borne it all his life in- 
stead of a few short hours. And yet 
how new the story would be to others ! — 
to Tom, to the classmates who had so 
lately called him an honor to their num- 
ber, to Miss Kerlie, and all the gay 
friends who had smiled admiration upon 
him only this evening. It seemed im- 
possible that he could be the same bril- 
liant and favored Cyril Rivers they had 
known, — he who seemed now to be old 
in wretchedness, to have lived long 
ashamed and confounded, to have borne 
always a name that was a by-word and 
a reproach. And yet the change had 
befallen only a few short hours ago. 

And then the stranger had called it 
“a fortunate hour” that took him from 
that brilliant life to this. How strange 
that was! Cyril had seemed to believe 
the word when it was spoken. How 
could that have been? If he could only 
understand the thought again! “A for- 
tunate hour” ! How the words puzzled 
him! He had had ingenuity enough 
once to understand paradoxes ; but this 
seemed to escape his comprehension, he 
was now so dull and bewildered. 

And then he fell to wondering if, with 
his old reputation, his old power had 
gone too, —the intellect he once pos- 
sessed; if he was to be always the 
confused, cowed creature he was now, 
and should never again be able to find 
either talent or acquirement to help 
‘him climb back to rank with other men. 
How strange and how ominous was that 
loss of ability which had tempted him 
to copy Mr. Elton’s speech! The 
thought of it now filled him with de- 
spair. He remembered, when he read 
that fatal essay, he had called himself 
the equal in intellect of its writer. Ah, 
‘what a vain boast it was! He knew 
better now. Cyril Rivers, this poor 
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fool taken in his own folly, could never — 
be a man like that, — never, never! —a 
man so noble and successful; a man 
whose riches of wisdom, and fulness 
of life, overflowed in gifts of blessing 
wherever he went. 

Yet this man had not looked upon 
Cyril with utter scorn: he had spoken 
kindly and hopefully, and he had called 
that “a fortunate hour.” Ah! Cyril 
thought, if he could only catch the clew 
to the meaning of those words ! 

With such vague, wandering thoughts, 
Cyril struggled through the three hours 
of his night-journey; rousing himself, 
as if waking from a dull nightmare, when 
the train reached the station. The walk 
through the town to his house ‘still fur- 
ther dispelled the bewilderment into 
which he had fallen: and, as he neared 
home, he forgot the new aspect life wore 
to him; forgot the new character he bore 
in the world, to whose strangeness he 
was trying to submit himself; and re- 
membered nothing but his father’s state. 
A torturing anxiety urged on his steps. 

Dark as it still was, he saw the door 
open as he drew near the house, as 
though anxious eyes had been watching 
for him. His sister came down to the 
gate to meet him. “O Cyril!” she 
said, “we are so glad you’ve come! 
We wanted to send for you before ; but 
he would not let us, though we feared 
he might not live to see'you. O Cyril! 
he is dying ! — father is dying !” 

Her cry had a pleading tone, as though 
she begged for her brother’s help in a 
trouble so awful; but he could not an- 
swer her even by taking her hand in his 
own. 

He followed her into the house. Some 
of his father’s parishioners were there, 
talking together in low tones, anxious to 
be of service to the family of their be- 
loved minister. One and another reached 
out a hand of sympathy to Cyril as he 
passed among them; and they were full 
of compassion when they saw his altered 
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looks. Alas! that kind feeling toward 
the young man was changed to indigna- 
tion by the close of another day. 

Cyril was led directly to the chamber 
of the dying man. There lay the father 
who had labored his life away for his 
children ; whose faithful love had never 
failed to find a way to grant his son 
every reasonable wish, every needful 
good ; who had loved him too much, per- 
haps, — set his hopes too fondly upon 
the boy’s promise and success. 

It appeared that he would not live to 
see those hopes cast down. His eye 
was.dim, and his face sunker , yet it 
brightened when he turned it toward his 
son’s: and his wasted hands had yet 
strength to move themselves to meet 
Cyril’s grasp. ‘‘ Myson, my dearson!” 
he cried fondly. 

And, at those words, a flood of love 
and sorrow swelled in Cyril’s soul, and 
swept away its darkness and confusion. 
He saw the truth concerning his sin. 
He forgot the hush in the chamber of 
death, — every thing but the longing for 
forgiveness before his father should go 
hence to return never more. He fell 
upon his knees by the bedside, crying 
in anguish, “© father! I can: not be 
called your son: I am not worthy. I 
have sinned against you. O father, 
father!” 

The cry ended in terrible weeping; so 
violent, that, in alarm for the dying man, 
Cyril’s mother tried to lead him away. 
But his father motioned her back. The 
peace in which he had put off all cares, 
and had lain waiting for death during 
these last few hours, was not to be broken. 
He was too far withdrawn from the world 
for any of its agitations to shake him 
now. But his fatherly love was still un- 
failing. He roused himself from the leth- 
argy of death once more, to offer help 
in his child’s need. 

“ What is it, my child?” he asked. 

“QO father! it is too late to tell it all 
row; but I have done so wrong !” 
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“ But there’s the atonement, my child. 
Whatever you have done, there is the 
atonement. I am thinking of that.” 
And then his voice sank to a whisper, 
and he seemed talking to himself. “He 
will suffer,’ he said: “we must all 
suffer when we have sinned. But that 
is nothing if we are saved from the sin 
at last, — nothing, nothing. When we 
have washed our robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb, we shall 
come out of great tribulation into perfect 
peace: 

He fell into insensibility; while Cyril, 
repressing his sobs, fixed his gaze upon 
his father’s face, and held his hand, as 
if comfort and wisdom were dying with 
him. The morning had hardly dawned 
when the good man passed away. In 
the same night, Cyril was bereft of his 
good name, and made fatherless. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE FALLEN TREE. 


** Upright men shall be astonished at this, and the inno- 
cent shall stir up himself against the hypocrite.” 

THERE was wonder and regret through- 
out Eaton that day. Atevery breakfast- 
table, the first reader of the morning 
paper broke his silent perusal with an 
exclamation of surprise, and startled 
the whole family with the news one 
short, grave paragraph contained. You 
guess what that news was. A consulta- 
tion among the various members of the 
faculty at the close of the exhibition had 
resulted in sending to the office of the 
morning journal this statement, signed 
by the president : — 

“It is my duty to inform the public 
that the essay spoken by Cyril E. Rivers 
at the junior exhibition, this evening, 
was not his own. With the exception 
of some trifling additions and alterations, 
it was stolen by Mr. Rivers from the 
printed copy of an oration spoken by 
Mr. Edward Elton, during his senior 
year in college, twenty years ago. The 
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speech was at orice recognized by him, 
and the fraud has since been confessed. 
Since it was committed upon the public, 
it is our painful duty to make the dis- 
covery public also.” 

Imagine how this story came to Cyril’s 
many friends. There was no refusing 
to believe it, since it came over the pres- 
ident’s honored name. Miss Kerlie and 
all the gay companions of many happy 
hours read it, and were exceedingly 
shocked and grieved. The superintend- 
ent and teachers of the Sunday school 
read it with the utmost consternation. 
When they met, they looked at each 
other in a kind of terror, and spoke of 
what had happened in a low, frightened 
tone. Who could tell the mischief, they 
thought, if the scholars who had trusted 
and loved Cyril so much should learn 
the story? They were old enough to 
read the daily news: itcouldscarcely help 
coming to their knowledge. Who, again, 
could make them believe that truth and 
goodness really existed, when they had 
been once so deceived? In Cyril’s class, 
the story, as it became known, produced 
a profound sensation. A portion of his 
disgrace seemed to rest upon all. Well 
might it be so with some who had laughed 
with him over lesser frauds. It was 
right that they should suffer in his punish- 
ment. But ashamed and grievedas they 
were, strange to say, even among those 
best acquainted with Cyril’s character 
and ways, the general expression was of 
wonder. “ How could he do it?” was 
the constantly -repeated exclamation. 
“How dared he doa thing so bold, to 
take such a risk for so small a gain, 
and when he must have foreseen how 
fatal would be the consequences in case 
of discovery? Howcould he have been 
so unwise?” Those who were best 
acquainted with what had gone before 
could not understand the riddle of his 
folly. They could not connect conse- 
quences with causes, and see that petty 
deceiving, though sanctioned by general 
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usage, nevertheless had destroyed the 
moral sense of one who practiced it, till 
he had fallen into greater sin, and greater 
risk of punishment and disgrace, with- 
out knowing his position. Vanity is 
never wise nor scrupulous. There is 
no need to search for weighty and des- 
perate motives for the rash deeds of one 
leading a life away from God. A little 
temptation will draw such a one into 
great and dangerous sin, while his eyes 
seem blinded to its greatness and its 
danger. 

But, where all were sorrow-stricken, 
there was one who seemed well-nigh 
heart-broken over Cyril’s downfall. It 
was Tom Raddon, who all that day sat 
in his room in grief that refused to be 
comforted. He had, of late, learned so 
much of Cyril, that he could not feel the 
surprise that others expressed ; but, in 
deep dejection, he groaned aloud for 
sorrow and remorse. Sometimes he 
would insanely defend Cyril, vowing the 
whole thing to have no more foundation 
than in the suspicions of the malicious 
professors; sometimes he would des- 
perately try to whiten his sin, alleging 
that many others had done things as 
bad, and no outcry been made; or 
showing how Cyril had been distracted 
by troubles ; bringing to excuse him 
the very argument Cyril had used for 
himself. Then he would begin upbraid- 
ing himself for having urged his friend 
into wrong practices ; for having been 
selfish, never helpful and kind, careful 
to try and keep his friend out of trouble, 
—a self-reproach that those who heard 
it, and who knew the character and the 
former relations of the two, were amazed 
to think that it should ever have sug- 
gested itself to Tom’s mind. But though 
he had, at first, looked up to Cyril, and 
depended much upon him, of late they 
seemed to have changed places some- 
what. Cyril had been downcast and 
dejected, and had been forced to ask for 
the help that Tom could give ; while he 
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had been trying to learn to depend upon 
himself, when Cyril used to assist him. 
And, no matter how grateful a man’s dis- 
position may be, he can not love those 
from whom he receives as tenderly as 
those to whom he gives. Tom was 
grieved for Cyril, as an older brother 
would have been; and his grief revealed 
to him his share of the responsibility of 
Cyril’s sin. The shock, too, with which 
he heard told of another the same thing 
which he had himself done, opened 
to him a new view of his own wicked- 
ness and unworthiness before God and 
man. He was as angry with himself as 
grieved for Cyril. He declared that he 
ought to stand in Cyril’s place, bear the 
same punishment, the same reproaches, 
the same disgrace. But in all such talk 
there was no comfort, only the more grief. 
He could not throw off the discontent 
and remorse that posséssed him. He 
paced up and down, groaning at the bit- 
terness of the thoughts in his mind, and 
finding no relief anywhere. 

But what he suffered to-day for Cyril 
was to be augmented to-morrow. This 
morning’s sensation was not the only 
one the name and conduct of Cyril 
Rivers was to make in Eaton. 

Among the readers who saw that fatal 
paragraph in the morning paper was the 
melodeon manufacturer. He read it 
with some little curiosity at first, but 
without any emotion. It did not sur- 
prise him; for he regarded students gen- 
erally with disgust. He considered them 
as some species of imperfectly tamed wild 
beast, brought to mind occasionally as 
a mischievous nuisance, when there was 
a riot of their making in the streets; 
or he heard some story of gas-lamps 
broken, and gates carried off in their 
wanton sport. This account of Cyril’s 
fraud matched very well with what he 
was always hearing of them. That was 
his only mental comment, until he looked 
once more at the name, perhaps with 
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some cautious idea of storing it away in 
his remembrance. 

It had a curiously familiar sound. 
“Cyril Rivers,” he read. “ Where have 
I heard that name before? It can’t be 
that I’ve got that name on my books. 
Now I think of it, who was it bought 
that melodeon for the Bethel Sunday 
School? He certainly gave a name 
something like that; but, of course, it 
can not be the same. Such men are 
not generally connected with Sunday 
schools.” 

But Mr. Harmoner got straight up 
from his breakfast-table, and went to the 
shop to turn over his books in search of 
that name. He came upon it with a 
feeling of indignation and fear. There 
it stood, just as in the paper, — Cyril E. 
Rivers ; and the address that followed 
made it certain that it was the name of 
a student. 

“Now,” Mr. Harmoner anxiously 
thought, “Ill be bound, there’s an im- 
The Sunday school! A 
likely story they’d send a man like that 
to do their business for ’em.: At any 
rate, with only that name for security, 
I’ve got no security atall. Here’s some- 
thing I must look into this very morn- 
ing.” 

As speedily as possible, he wrote out 
his bill, and proceeded in search of his 
suspicious creditor. His alarm began 
to grow serious when Cyril’s landlady 
informed him that her boarder had left 
for home the evening before. 

Mr. Harmoner at once proceeded in 
search of the superintendent, Mr. Keep. 

Mr. Keep was sorrowfully thinking of 
Cyril; thinking, now that the blind lead- 
er had fallen into the ditch, what he 
should do for the followers; how he 
should repair the injury to those poor, 
ignorant, sorely-tempted lads, who had 
begun to believe in right, because one 
they loved and trusted seemed to be- 
lieve. Perhaps the story might not 
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reach them; but, if it did, how could it 
be set before them as subject for sorrow 
and warning, instead of an incitement 
to unbelief and scoffing ? While he was 
thinking of these things, Mr. Harmoner 
came in search of him. 
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“T believe, sir,” he said, as Mr. Keep 
asked him to be seated, “that you are 
the superintendent of the Bethel-mission 
School.” 

_ “Yes, sir,” said Mr. Keep. 

. “Was there a Mr. Rivers connected 
with your school, whose name I see in 
the paper to-day as that of a dishonest 
mani) 

_ “ There was,” said Mr. Keep. “We 
were, among others, deceived by his ap- 
parently fair character.” 

“Well, sir,” said Mr. Harmoner, 
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“perhaps I need not have been trou- 
bled ; but, you see, he purchased a melo- 
deon from our place for the school, and 
I’ve only his name for security. I 
thought, after what I learned about him 
to-day, that I would just like to speak 
with some of the rest of 
you about the bill. Not 
that I feel at all uneasy 
at having trusted the 
school; but I should 
like to feel that the re- 
sponsibility was not en- 
tirely his.” 

Imagine Mr. Keep’s 
sorrow as he gathered 
the meaning of this! 
“ Sir,” he said, “do you 
mean. to say that Mr. 
Rivers did not pay you 
for that melodeon ?” 

“He did not,” said 
the merchant. “ He said 
the school had some lit- 
tle difficulty in raising 
the money; but that 
three or four weeks 
would enable them to 
make payment. I had, 
of course, no distrust 
in letting him have the 
instrument.” 

“But the money was 
in his hands,” said Mr. 
Keep. “Itis a rule of 
ours never to go in debt 
for any such extra expense.” 

“Then,” said the merchant angrily, 
“the scamp has stolen it ! 
a penny of it.” 

Mr. Keep, dismayed at this new de- 
velopment, tried to allay the merchant’s 
alarm for his debt by promising to bring 
the matter before the other officers of 
the school, and either to have the in- 
strument returned, or the money raised 
to pay for it the second time. The 
school, he thought, would have to be 
responsible for the fraud of its officer; 
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and that it should hold property unpaid 
for was contrary to one of the main 
articles of its constitution. 

He earnestly begged the man not to 
let the matter become public; but his 
injunctions were little regarded. Cyril 
Rivers was nothing to Mr. Harmoner ; 
and he was indignant, and, besides, had 
the important feeling of possessing a 
new development to relate of the story 
which was the topic of the day through- 
out the town. He did not anticipate 
that there could be any harm in telling, 
in a confidential way, that which occu- 
pied his mind, to the next friend he met 
upon the street. It was eagerly listened 
to, and quickly repeated. Alas! how 
strange is the interest with which a story 
of weakness and sin is heard and start- 
ed ! —not the sorrowful and sympathetic 
interest, but the curious, the amused, the 
scoffing interest. How rarely found, 
even among Christians, is the man who 
will refrain from taking up a reproach 
against his neighbor ! 

The story had not gone through three 
narrations before it came as a rich prize 
into the hands of the item-gatherer for 
the local paper, and was by him rapidly 
put into shape for the public edification. 

The next morning journal contained, 
therefore, a conspicuous paragraph, head- 
ed, ‘‘ Further Developments: the stu- 
dent Cyril E.. Rivers a swindler as well 
as a plagiarist.” And then was_nar- 
rated, with many a moral comment and 
sage reflection, Cyril’s apparently cool 
theft from the Sunday school, of course 
without any of those palliations of the 
sin, if charity may call them palliations, 
of which I have told you. The nine- 
days’ wonder had developed a new phase 
and taken a new lease of life; and, if 
there is always a satisfaction in the dis- 
covery of delinquency, how much more 
when it is delinquency in high places, 
in the church and Sunday school, in the 
most refined social circle, in a minister’s 
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Even in hearts naturally benevolent, 
how fast the first feeling of pain and sur- 
prise excited by such a story will wear 
off in the satisfaction of abundant food 
for gossip ! 

But we quickly become used to new 
events. Before the close of that day 
even, most of those who knew Cyril had 
become accustomed to his downfall. It 
was to them almost like a fact expected. 
The shadow that had fallen upon him 
seemed to stretch backward over all the 
years of their acquaintance with him; so 
that they seemed never to have known 
him as any thing but weak, vain, and de- 
ceitful. The tree once down, we soon 
become accustomed to contemplate it as 
fallen, — fit only to be removed for the 
burning. We soon forget to compare it 
sorrowfully with the one that lately tow- 
ered upright in the sunshine, the glory 
of the garden. We walk about it.as it 
lies prone, and examine the hidden de- 
cay that has laidiit low; mark how rudely 
its rocts have been broken from their 
hold, and have torn up the earth that 
nourished them ; notice the strength of 
the great limbs that are crushed and 
broken ; ‘and coolly watch the fresh green 
leaves ,of youth and spring-time that 
were so beautiful high in the sunshine, 
withering away in the dust. It is a pity 
that the’tree fell ; but, since we can not 
set it up again for admiration, take it 
away, and let us seek another to put in 
its place. The shock is over now, and 
there is neither time nor thought to 
spare in long regrets. 

All who really loved Cyril were doubly 
wounded by this second story, so unne- 
cessarily made public. The superintend- 
ent would have given worlds if he could 
have kept the matter hushed, for Cyril’s 
sake as well as the school’s. Wherever 
he went, he was overwhelmed with ques- 
tions as to the truth. His regret and 
mortification were unspeakable. 

As for Tom, I must begin another 
chapter to tell you about him. 
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THE IRON VIRGIN AT NUREMBERG. 


BY REV. J. H. PETTINGELL. 


DAS HEIMLICHE GERICHT MIT DER EISERNEN YUNGFRAU. 


LEAVING Frankfort, Christmas miorn- 
ing, ev route for Vienna, we arrived at 
Nuremberg the same evening after dark ; 
and having a strong desire to see some- 
thing of this famous town, of which 
I had heard so much, I determined to 
stop over a day. I was well repaid for 
my trouble. Nuremberg is a quaint old 
city, of about sixty thousand inhabitants ; 
but in the hight of its prosperity, dur- 
ing the middle ages, it contained nearly 
twice that number. Surrounded by a 
high, massive wall, with turrets, and a 
huge ditch a hundred feet wide and 
fifty feet deep, it was once considered to 
be a very strongly-fortified city; but an- 
cient walls afford but a feeble protection 
against our modern artillery. The view 
of the surrounding country from its bat- 


Here monarchs, 
princes, nobles, and bishops had their 
palaces. It was formerly, if not now, 
the chief commercial city of Central 
Germany. Situated midway between the 
Danube and the Rhine, and between 
the German Ocean and the Baltic Sea on 
the north, and the Mediterranean and 
Adriatic Seas on the south, it was the 
great mart of exchange for the products 
of an immense country. Industry and 
the arts here flourished, and not a few 
of the most important discoveries and 
inventions are said to have had their 
origin here. At the present day, how- 
ever, Nuremberg is chiefly known as 
the great manufactory of children’s 
toys, cheap looking-glasses, lead-pencils, 
and other small wares. It supplies the 


tlements is charming. 
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markets of the world with these com- 
modities. Next to Munich, the capital, 
it is the most important city in Bayaria. 
It was once a free city, but has shared 
the fortune of the many other free cities 
of Germany that have been absorbed 
by the larger powers. It still retains 
much of its former beauty; for it has 
been singularly preserved amid the 
desolating wars that have marred and 
overwhelmed so many of its neighbors. 
Its old monuments and fountains ; its 
ancient churches, with their curious and 
elaborate sculptures and carvings, both 
without and within; its grotesque and 
ornate style of architecture; its tall 
buildings, towering seven and eight sto- 
ries high, with their fantastic bay-win- 
dows and gable-fronts, — all interest, if 
they do not please, the stranger. 

One is completely bewildered by its 
labyrinth of crooked lanes and alleys 
and by-paths and arches, and its -little 
manyrcornered sguares. Indeed, it can 
hardly be said to have any streets at all. 
There is little more order in'the arrange- 
ment of its buildings than there would 
be in a load of so many irregular blocks 
ef wood dumped at random upon the 
ground. The River Pegnitz, a rapid lit- 
tle stream running through the midst of 
the city, divides it into two nearly equal 
parts ; and branching off here and there, 
and then coming together again, it in- 
cludes several little islands in its course 
through the city. Its many bridges, and 
especially the houses upon these little 
flat islands and along the river, standing 
on piles, and often rising out of the wa- 
ter, remind one somewhat of Venice. 

As my stay was to be so short, and my 
curiosity was somewhat lively, I went out 
immediately after supper, although it 
was rather late, to look around a little: 
but the shops were all closed, it being 
Christmas evening ; and the streets were 
so dimly lighted, and so narrow and 
crooked withal, that I did not dare to 
venture far without retracing my steps 
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for a new departure; and so, making my 
hotel the center of a-circle, I made out 
to explore a considerable portion of the 
city in every direction before bedtime. 
The whole community, male and female, 
seemed to be out of doors, hurrying 
hither and thither ; but everybody was 
orderly and quiet. I heard no rumbling 
of wheels upon the pavement: the streets 
are not well adapted to this kind of loco- 
motion. The house-maids were carry- 
ing home, from the fountains, water for 
the next day ; for this is. the way the city 
is supplied with water: and women have 
been water-carriers, I believe, from time 
immemorial, and still are in every part 
of the world, as they are also of many 
other street-burdens ; excepting in Amer- 
ica, where their position is more exalted 
and honorable than in any other part of 
the world. . If they who are pleading so 
earnestly there for the enlargement of 
woman’s sphere could see them wheel- 
ing hand-carts, sweeping and shoveling 
the mud in the streets, sawing and split- 
ting wood for hire, dressing bricks, and 
carrying hods, driving ‘carts, plowing 
and digging in the field, gathering in the 
crops, and vying with men in all sorts 
of out-door labor, as they are to be seen 
throughout the continent of Europe, not 
to speak of uncivilized countries, — if 
they could see how it operates, not to 
elevate her, and give her more freedom, 
but rather to enslave and degrade her, 
and to bring down man with her, and re- 
duce the wages of both, they would rath- 
er thank God for the privileges and immu- 
nities they now enjoy under the most 
beneficent type of Christian civilization 
the world has ever seen. 

The next day I continued my explora- 
tions, and visited such objects of inter- 
est as I could find. The shops were still 
closed ; but the churches were open, and 
in most, if not in all, religious services 
were held. Nuremberg, we are assured, 
is a thoroughly Protestant city. There is 
but one Roman-Catholic church in the 
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city, and this is of recent date ; for it is 
oniy within a few years that Romanism 
has been tolerated here since the Refor- 
mation. While we condemn such intol- 
erance as at war with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, yet when we consider what a 
bloody and tyrannical rule Rome exer- 
cised before her power was broken, and 
the spirit of the age now fast passing 
away, we can hardly wonder at it. But 
the Protestantism here, as throughout 
the Continent generally, is of a low type. 
The Reformation seems to have been 
arrested at its dawn, and the twilight is 
yet very dim. The same heartless for- 
malism in worship, the same bigoted ad- 
herence to cast-iron formulas of doctrine, 
the same destitution of spiritual life, and 
the same spirit of bigotry and intoler- 
ance, if not to the same degree, charac- 
terize the Protestant as well as the Papal 
churches of Continental Europe. 

A stranger would hardly suspect this 
of being a Protestant city from any thing 
he might see either outside or inside of 
her churches. They are very old and in- 
teresting as works of art: they date back 
to a time long before the Reformation. 
A vast deal of labor and skill has been 
bestowed on them in the way of sculp- 
ture, Carving, painting, gilding, and mo- 


foro} 
saic. Mary and’ Joseph, the twelve 


apostles, the nativity, the flight into, 


Egypt, the death and resurrection of 
our Lord, the last judgment, and hun- 
dreds of other Scripture scenes and char- 
acters, are depicted in statuary and bas- 
reliefs on the outside, and by images and 
pictures within, as in all Roman-Catho- 
lic churches. And so these were once ; 
and, when they changed hands, there 
does not seem to have been Protestant 
vigor enough to remove these symbols 
and provocatives of idolatry. The 
change was not great enough to require 
it. One is reminded of the reformation 
under Asa and some of the more godly 
of the Jewish kings. “They took away 
the Sodomites out of the land ;” they did 
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something to repress the grossness of 
the idolatry of the people : “ but the high 
places were not removed.” So now, 
when we look about these so-called 
Protestant churches, and see the images 
and pictures and altars and crucifixes, — 
representations not only of the three per- 
sons in the Trinity, but of Mary and Pe- 
ter, and apostles and saints; when we 
see the same array of lighted candles, 
and of priests in their robes bowing be- 
fore the crucifix or the altar, and hear 
the same intoning of prayers and the 
same dismal chants, — we find evidence 
of how partial and imperfect was the 
Reformation, and perhaps, also, one of 
the chief causes of its failure. ‘ The 
high places were not taken away: the 
people still sacrificed and burned in- 
cense in the high places.” 

But there were other objects in Nurem- 
berg which I more particularly desired 
to see. I had heard that there were 
underground cells, and instruments of 
persecution and torture, to be seen here, 
and especially that the notable Yumng- 
frau, or iron virgin, in whose horrid em- 
brace so many miserable creatures had 
perished, was here preserved. I had a 
curiosity to see these mementoes of the 
barbarity of a former age. We instinc- 
tively turn away from scenes of present 
suffering ; but we look upon the memo- 
rials of that which is past with a kind 
of melancholy interest. We like, some- . 
how, to visit old battle-fields that have 
been deluged with blood, to explore old 
prisons that have once echoed with 
sighs and groans, and to examine the 
horrid instruments of cruelty and death 
that were once in active use. 

Failing to obtain a guide, and able to 
utter little more in German than the 
name of Dze etserne Yungfrau, 1 di- 
rected my steps to the turreted old cas- 
tle on the hill. Here I found many ob- 
jects of interest ; but, having no time to 
spare to these, I gave them but a pass- 
ing glance, and inquired for the Vasg- 
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frau. was pointed to another castle, 
at some distance along the wall; and to 
this I made my way with some difficulty. 
I passed, however, two or three times, 
the obscure entrance ; but, uttering the 
words Die eiserne Yungfrau in the hear- 
ing of one and another, I was at last led 
to an iron gate leading down into a dark 
cellar, and told to ring the bell. After 
waiting some time, a woman came to me 
from an adjoining house; to whom I 
again uttered the significant words, Dze 
eiseyne Yungfrau,; and she at once 
brought a key and a lighted candle. I 
followed her down, down, through a long, 
dark, winding stairway, hewn in the solid 
rock. At every turn, she lighted a tallow 
candle that was stuck in the wall, till -we 
came, at last, to a series of large cells. 
Here I found, in horrid array, every sort 
of instrument of human torture of which 
I had ever heard or conceived; rude, 
rough, and rusty, most of them, but grim 
and ghastly. Here were goads and knot- 
ted lashes, and thumb-screws and gags, 
and yokes and pokes, and every sort of 
gear for every part of the body; and 
chains and manacles, and stocks of va- 
rious patterns, vying with each other in 
their power to twist and wrench and 
confine the body in the most unendura- 
ble position. Here were limb-stretch- 
ers and bone-breakers and flesh-crush- 
ers, and a great variety of nameless and 
nondescript instruments and machines, 
adapted to produce exquisite pain and 
prolonged agony in every conceivable 
way. In the corner of one cell was a 
high chair, the seat of which was filled, 
like a hatchel, with blunt iron spikes: at 
the top was an iron collar to fit around 
the neck of the victim, who was placed in 
it with manacled hands ; and then there 
were two iron weights, of about fifty 
pounds, to be attached to his feet as they 


hung dangling some eighteen inches. 


from the floor. In another room was a 
rough, roomy cradle, filled with the same 
sort of spikes, in which the sutferer was 
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rocked till his flesh was pierced and torn 
to tatters. 

In another room was a hoisting-ma- 
chine, with rings in the floor below, to 
which the feet were secured ; and rings 
in the wall above, through which went 
cords to be attached to the hands; anda 
windlass, around which these cords were 
carried; and then the unhappy victim was 
drawn upwards till all his bones were dis- 
located and his muscles stretched to 
their utmost limit of endurance, or till 
his limbs were torn away one by one. 

In another place, there was a horizon- 
tal table, with a windlass attached, for the 
same purpose, with other devices for in- 
flicting various other tortures upon him 
ashe lay stretched on his back. My guide 
attempted to tell me in her broken Eng- 
lish how many hundreds had met death 
by this instrument, and how many by 
that ; but I made no note of these details. 

I surveyed the hellish engines of tor- 
ture till my heart was sick and my curi- 
osity was satisfied ; and then I was led, 
through a narrow, crooked passage, into 
the last cell of all, It was some ten or 
twelve feet square, hewn out of the rock, 
and utterly dark, excepting as it was 
lighted by two or three bits of tallow 
candies stuck in the wall around, and so 
cut off by its winding approach, and so 
far beneath the ground, that no noise 
within could reach the world outside. 
Here, by the dim light of these tapers, I 
found myself in the presence of the mon- 
ster I had cometosee. This Vungfrau 
is an image of a woman with a fair face, 
hooded and ruffled, and, from the neck 
downwards, apparently enveloped in a 
long cloak. The image is about seven 
feet high, and seems to be constructed of 
wood, but incased in iron. On either. 
side isa pair of hinges ; and in front two 
doors open by a-spring, revealing a 
space within large enough to hold a full- 
sized man, and all bristling with rusty 
spikes several inches in length. Two 
of them at the top are so placed as to 
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penetrate the eyes of the victim confined 
within, and others along down to meet 
and pierce other parts of the body. Op- 
posite the mouth is a small orifice for 
introducing cordial to strengthen him, or 
through which, perhaps, he might also 
utter his confession. On closing the 
doors, a screw, braced against the oppo- 
site wall, was applied to bring them very 
gradually closer and closer together ; and 
at the bottom, underneath the feet, is a 
trap-door, through which he was finally 
dropped into a cavern below, filled with 
water, “unknelled, uncoffined, and un- 
known.” 

I have seen many dark and doleful 
dungeons, and many instruments of cru- 
elty; I have been down into the damp, 
dismal dungeons beyond the Bridge of 
Sighs, in Venice, and surveyed their 
‘narrow walls, reeking with moisture, and 
have seen the hole through which those 
who perished there were thrown out into 
the sea; I have mounted up into the 
torture-chamber of the archbishop’s cas- 
tle at Salzburg, and have seen the rings 
‘and pulleys by which the human form 
was stretched to its utmost limit, and 
the great stone of nearly two ‘hundred 
pounds weight, which was attached to the 
feet of the victim as he hung mid-air 
suspended by his hands; I have been 
through the underground cells of the In- 
quisition at Antwerp, and surveyed the ar- 
rangements for torture there, and looked 
into the dark cavern, into which, half 
filled with mud and water, the heretics, 
after having been tortured, were cast, and 
left to die by slow degrees ; I have been 
through the Tower at London, and have 
seen the instruments of flagellation, 
tipped with iron burrs, the gags, the man- 
acles and heavy collars for the neck, with 
projecting angles and points for galling 
the neck and shoulders, the screws for 
the thumbs, and bodkins for running 
under the finger-nails ; I have seen in 
this and in other museums of antiqui- 
ties beheading blocks and broad-axes 
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and guillotines, and all manner of con- 
trivances for inflicting death and torture : 
but I was never more impressed than by 
this array of the engines of cruelty and 
destruction, culminating in the monstrous 
etserne Vungfrau, at Nuremberg. 

As I stood and gazed upon this image, 
I thought of the many poor creatures, 
who, after untold suffering in the outer 
cells of this infernal den, had been 
dragged in hither to perish in her horrid 
embrace. I thought of the agonies here 
endured, and of the stifled cries and 
groans with which these walls had ech- 
oed, to be heard only by the masked de- 
mon torturers, and by Him who has said, 
“Vengeance is mine: I willrepay.” I 
thought of the long, long reign of dark- 
ness and terror upon the earth, and how 
many thousands and millions had poured 
out their lives under every form of tor- 
ture which men and devils could devise, 
since Christianity first began its career, 
in testimony of their faith, first under 


Jewish and heathen persecutions, and 


then under the more cruel, relentless 
persecutions of an apostate church, in 
the name of Christianity itself; “how 
they had trial of cruel mockings and 
scourgings, yea, moreover, of bonds and 
imprisonment ; they were stoned, they 
were sawn asunder, were tempted, were 
slain with the sword; they wandered 
about in sheep-skins and goat-skins, 
being destitute, afflicted, tormented (of 
whom the world was not worthy) ; they 
wandered in deserts, in mountains, and 
in dens and caves of the earth.” 

I thought of the multitude of “souls 
under the altar, of them that were slain 
for the word of God and for the testimony 
which they held,” and how “they cried 
with a loud voice, saying, How long, 
O Lord, holy and true! dost thou not 
judge and avenge our blood on them 


-that dwell on the earth?” and I won- 


dered at the forbearance of the Almighty. 
I wondered how it could be possible for 
man to inflict such diabolical torments 
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upon his fellow, even for the worst of 
crimes, and, more than all, for no crime 
whatever, but merely for opinion’s sake. 
Oh, what a fiend man. becomes when fired 
by religious fanaticism, bigotry, and ha- 
tred! As I gazed upon this bloody 
monster in the shape of a woman, I could 
not but think what a fit type here was of 
the Apocalyptic woman (Rev. xvii. 5), 
“drunk with the blood of the saints and 
of the martyrs of Jesus; and upon her 
forehead was a name written, — ystery, 
Babylon the great, mother of hariots and 
abominations of the earth.” How well 
this cruel monster represented the apos- 
tate Church, by whose hand, in the name 
of Christianity, or by the hand of gov- 
ernments pervaded by her spirit, as was 
Ahab by the spirit of Jezebel, and stirred 
up by her instigations, these abomina- 
tions were committed! That vast sys- 
tem of hypocrisy, tyranny, extortion, and 
crime, which, blasphemously calling her- 
self the Church of Christ, held the world 
so long fast bound in the chains of igno- 
rance, error, and death, never appeared 
so detestable as now; and that faith, for 
which so many had suffered, never ap- 
peared so precious. 

And now, turning away from these 
scenes to retrace our steps, we extin- 
guished the lights, one by one, as we 
passed along, to leave these engines of 
cruelty and death in their silent dark- 
ness. So, thought I as I emerged into 
the open day, and again breathed the 
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pure air and beheld the light of the sun, a 
brighter day has dawned upon the world, 
a purer gospel is beginning to shine, 
and men are free to think and believe, 
accountable to God alone for the opin- 
ions they hold and the doctrines they 
profess. ; 

I rejoiced, and thanked God that the 
night when such dark deeds were possi- 
ble has passed, and, like these instru- 
ments of torture, the tribunals and_in- 
quisitions that. wielded them are no long- 
er set forth in the light of open day. 
Governments exist no longer for pur- 
poses of oppression, but for the protection 
and welfare of the people. The neces- 
sary penalties for crime are inflicted by 
a pitying hand, and rendered as humane 
as possible. If kings have not yet alto- 
gether become “nursing fathers,” and « 
“queens nursing mothers,” they are 
obliged to consult the welfare of their 
subjects, and can only exercise their 
authority in obedience to the good pleas- 
ure of the people. The Church of Christ 
is beginning to learn that she has no 
commission from her Lord to: constrain 
an unwilling faith by pains and penalties, 
Her only weapon is the truth. Her tri- 
umphs are the triumphs of love and faith. 
Christ himself, and no earthly potentate, 
is her leader; and it is only as she 
breathes his spirit, and preaches his gos- 
pel, and follows in his footsteps, going 
about doing good, that she has any right 
to call herself the CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


DON’T THROW ORANGE-PEEL ON THE PAVEMENT. 


BY REV. J. A. SPURGEON. 


I LIKE oranges when they are sweet ; 
in fact, I like mostsweet things. I have 
no doubt, my dear reader, that your taste 
and mine are very much alike, I pre- 
fer the best of every thing, and plenty of 
it. There are two sides, however, to 
every question, and also to an orange ; 


and it happens that most people throw 
away the side they don’t like. I am not 
going to endeavor to stop this habit: I 
am afraid I should have too much to do 
if I were to try, and, most probably, only 
get well pelted for my pains. The prac- 
tice is likely, however, to lead to falls, 
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which are none the less painful because 
they might have been avoided. Of course 
you and I never set a trap to throw down 
any fellow-creature ; but I am afraid we 
may have dropped orange-peel, and some 
persons have possibly slipped over it, 
and been injured by their fall. Ever 
since I saw an old man, leaning on his 
staff for very age, day after day, in the 
east end of London, most carefully occu- 
pying his time in removing with much 
exertion every remnant of orange-peel 
from the pavement, I made up my mind 

to do the same as often as it was in my 
" power. 

There are, however, other falls than 
bodily ones ; and there is orange-peel to 
correspond to every case: so we will 
have a chat on the whole matter, and 
speak in the joint name of “ We.” 

What do we think about dancing-par- 
ties? Orange-peel on the carpet, we 
say! And, if the children should fall 
(mind, we don’t assert that they will; 
but if they do), who put it there? We 
believe that there are some “ Spurgeon 
Quadrilles ” published ; and, unless we 
are misinformed, they have been danced, 
and notably so, last summer, not far from 
Leeds, when one gentleman (?) pushed 
another in the dance, who returned a 
blow, which was repeated ; and the whole 
led to a fight, and ultimately to the police- 
court. We certainly can only say, 
“Served them right.” Ifa man tries to 
walk on orange-peel, and falls, on his own 
head be the penalty: we can only hope 
that it may raise the bump of caution 
for the future. But to expose the little 
ones to this and all that it may lead to is 
more than we should like to answer for 
before God, whatever may be the opin- 
ions of others on the subject. 

What do we think about theater- 
going? COrange-peel on ice, we say ! — 
sure to make you slip, and almost cer- 
tain to produce a fall. Wehave noticed 
that some who could not find time for 
the week-day services could arrange 
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' for these times of so-called amusement ; 


and we have never doubted the result. 
What are the general surroundings and 
atmosphere of the play-house ? are they 
not opposed to every thing like godliness 
and true piety of heart? We don’t 
challenge the Christianity of those who 
go there: we can only say that a man 
who tries to run on ice strewn with 
orange-peel will never run so as to ob- 
tain a prize. A Christian who thus acts 
is not adorning the doctrine of the Lord 
Jesus ; he is not avoiding the appear- 
ance of evil, and is scarcely a meet spec- 
tacle for the “cloud of witnesses” who 
watch our Christian career. To take 
children there, is, to our mind, nothing 
short of sending them to play on the 
railroad, and run the hazard of their not 
getting out of the way of the express- 
trains : and the only assignable reason 
is, not that there are no other places to 
amuse them in, but, if they look at the 
trains whirling by, “‘ they will see life ; ” 
yes, perhaps death also. And who is to 
blame ? 

What do we think about novel-read- 
ing? Weare once more reminded of our 
orange-peel, and its tendencies to upset 
the balance of rectitude when it is in the 
pathway. You tell me there are many 
sorts of novels. Certainly: we never 
said that pieces of orange-peel were all 
of the same size. There are small and 
large portions; but the principle is the 
same, and differs only in proportion, ac- 
cording to position and circumstances. 
We are sure that this is a growing evil; 
and the whole effect of this absurd rage 
for works of fiction is to beget an un- 
natural course of thought, and, full often, 
of conduct also. We see it clearly in 
the lads who read the cheap tales of 
robbery, &c., so largely disseminated 
amongst some classes ; and magistrates 
on the bench have to call attention to 
it frequently, even as we have known 
the hospital authorities speak out when 
their patients are brought in with broken 
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legs from tripping on the slippery peel. 
Loudly did the coroner complain the 
other day, when an old lady met with her 
death from a fall on the pavement, caused 
in the way I have already alluded to 
again and again. Well may doctors, 
magistrates, and coroners cry out against 
the source of the evils which come un- 
der their notice ; and we also are driven 
to speak out when we see painful facts 
all around.us proving that none the less 
surely, because more secretly, is the 
dangerous influence of novel-reading at 
work in many families even of church- 
members. We must enter our solemn 
protest against allowing the young peo- 
ple the run of a lending library without 
any restrictions. We should as soon 
permit a school of children to empty a 
chemist’s shop of ail the drugs and poi- 
sons contained init. Harm must result, 
and certain injury is before them. . If 
you are thoughtful about the food for the 
body, be even more careful about the 
sustenance for the higher faculties of 
the mindand soul. If you desire modest 
daughters and steady sons, guard them 
from the sensational novel literature of 
the day, or you will bitterly rue the mis- 
take when it will be too late to repair 
the injury sustained. 

What do we think about our church- 
members marrying non - professors? 
Why, that they secure a perpetual show- 
er of orange-peel in the front of their 
feet, and on every side, as long as they 
live. They may not fall; but nothing 
short of a miracle of grace can prevent 
it. The union itself is a fall, and a very 
injurious one. More mischief arises 
from this than from any thing else in 
connection with many of our churches. 
Soon after such a marriage, the old place 
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of worship is not fashionable enough: a 
more tasteful and ornate style of thing 
is desired to minister to the taste of un- 
renewed nature; and, when that palls, 
neglect of the means of grace altogether 
follows, and at last coldness, and all but 
death itself ensues. We would cry out 
against this as wet would against your 
endeavoring to walk on a tight rope, 
carrying a corpse with your hands tied 
to it. Willingly to choose this is a mad- 
ness, for which there is no other name 
than SIN. Many of our fathers would 
have at once cut off the offending mem- 
ber from the church for this, and said 
of such a one, ‘‘ Gone over to Babylon.” 
We must certainly rebuke, and occasion- 
ally, in some cases, even expel, those who: 
thus offend, so as to honor Him who said, 
“Be not unequally yoked with unbe- 
lievers.” 

We have no more time to enlarge; but, 
before we part, let us ask if there are no 
habits of speech, no actions of our lives, 
no engagements in business, nor modes 
of pleasure, whereby our brother may 
be made to fall? Do we by thought- 
lessness, and want of care, trip up any, 
or expose ourselves to peril? It is so 
easy to cast down ! for there is a power 
mighty as the attraction of the earth, 
whose tendency is to help all men in 
this direction. We need much to pray 
daily, “ Lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil.” 

May our determination be, with the 
apostle Paul, ‘‘ Wherefore, if meat make 
my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh 
while the world standeth, lest I make 
my brother to offend.” “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law 
of Christ.” 


“Sword and Trowel.” 
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ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


BY AN ENGLISHWOMAN. 


THE great issue which is engrossing 
the attention of the thinking portion of 
the English people at the present time, 
and which is destined to be the absorb- 
ing subject of discussion in the new 
Parliament, is the National Church and 
its future. True it is that the Irish, 
and not the English Church, is the im- 
mediate subject of discussion; but the 
jealousy with which this discussion is 
regarded by the friends of the National 
Church shows how completely, in their 
estimation, the two churches are identi- 
fied. 

This question, owing to the great dif- 
ferences, political and religious, existing 
between the United States and England, 
is but imperfectly understood by the 
majority of readers on this side the At- 
lantic. 

To present as clear a statement as 
may be possible of the case, and thus to 
increase the public interest in this most 
important crisis of English history, is 
the object of this article. 

It is not easy for native-born Ameri- 
cans to form a correct idea of English 
society and the laws by which it is gov- 
erned. Not by birth and wealth alone 
is a man’s social position determined : 
religion also is brought into the question. 
The wealth of Croesus will not atone, in 
the eyes of what is termed “ good socie- 
ty,” for habitual attendance on a dissent- 
ing house of worship ; that is to say, on 
any other services than those of the 
National Church. When a member of 
the House of Commons ‘said, recently, 
that dissenters belonged, for the most 
part, to “the lower classes of society,” 
he uttered a truth which was doubtless 
well recognized, though one which it 
was both disgraceful and impolitic in him 
to utter. 

To enact laws for the degrading of 


others, and then to reproach them with 
their degradation, is scarcely less a folly 
than acrime. When it is remembered, 
that up to the time of the Reform Bill, 
now little more than thirty years old, no 
Englishman who refused his assent to 
the doctrines of the Established Church 
could hold the smallest office under gov- 
ernment, or even sit on a jury, that no - 
marriage-ceremony was legal unless per- 
formed bya minister of the national reli- 
gion, and that no child could receive a 
register of birth unless brought to the 
parish priest for baptism, it will be readily 
seen that what the world agrees to call 
respectability was hardly possible outside 
the creed established by act of Parlia- 
ment. 

It is not sixty years since the proprie- 
tor of an inn in a large city was applied 
to by a congregation of Baptists for 
the use of some knives on the occasion 
of a public breakfast. He replied, that 
he would lend the knives cheerfully zf 
they were to be used for cutting their 
throats. 

There are some still living who can 
recollect seeing their parents hooted 
after, and pelted with stones, when on 
their way to a Congregational house of 
worship. The writer of this article en- 
dured quite a sharp persecution in her 
childhood for adherence to the special 
tenets of the Baptists. “Don’t you 
know it is wicked to go to chapel 2% 
urged a young friend belonging to the 
Established Church: “besides, no re- 
spectable people ever go there.” 

It is quite possible to persecute with- 
out having recourse to the thumb-screw 
or the rack. Fines and imprisonment 
for nonconformity have long been abol- 
ished in England ; but a spirit of re/z- 


* Chapel is the term applied in England to every 
house of worship not of the national faith, 
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gtlous caste has succeeded them, not a 
whit more tender in its operations. 

In spite of the immense gain secured 
to the nonconforming religious bodies of 
England by the Reform Bill, the weight 
of patronage:still given by the State to 
the State Church renders any fair com- 
petition on their part an impossibility. 

Congregationalist, Baptists, and Meth- 
odists, accustomed to take their place in 
society here, quita irrespective of their 
peculiar creed, would find themselves, on 
account of that creed, obliged, in Eng- 
land, to take a lower grade. The nat- 
ural consequence of this is, that member- 
ship in the Established Church is rarely 
the result of principle, but rather of 
fashion or habit. So long as a man is 
poor, he may worship God in the Meth- 
odist or Baptist chapel: when his fortune 
is made, he rents a pew in the Estab- 
lished Church. He may remain true 
himself, perchance, to his original con- 
victions; but he can scarcely resist 
the importuuity of his children, anxious 
to associate, on terms of equality, with 
their neighbors. 

Against this tremendous combination 
of wealth, patronage, and fashion, the 
nonconformists of England have battled 
bravely ever since the Reformation ; 
winning for themselves, by steady, pa- 
tient resistance, the comparative well- 
being which they now enjoy. In the 
judgment of the dominant party, they 
possess all the rights to which they are 
entitled ; but every noble-minded dis- 
senter feels that injustice is done him so 
long as he is liable to the smallest dis- 
ability on account of his religious opin- 
ions. 

The example of this country, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, has been won- 
derfully stimulating to the trans-Atlan- 
tic lovers of religious liberty, and pro- 
portionately disagreeble to its opponents. 
The history of this republic has taught 
the world that a strong government can 
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exist without a king, and that religion can 
thrive without any support from the State. 

Had we failed in our late war, the 
progress of democratic ideas and of re- 
ligious liberty must have been greatly 
retarded, not in England only, but the 
world over. The struggle through which 
we have barely passed here, and the 
struggle just beginning over there, are, 
in fact, essentially one. It is the spirit 
of liberty rising to burst the bonds which 
have so long held her captive; it is 
modern democracy battling against the 
relics of the feudalism of the middle 
ages ; it is the voice of justice demand- 
ing an account of the power so long 
wielded, almost irresponsibly, by the aris- 
tocrats of the world. 

Amid these ever-increasing difficulties, 
and with an impending crisis plainly be- 
fore her eyes, the present head of the 
Church, blessedly delivered from all per- 
sonal responsibility, sits quietly in her 
home, much more concerned at the 
changes in her own domestic circle 
than at all the coming revolutions of 
Christendom. 

Not so did her great ancestor Eliza- 
beth understand her powers; but be- 
tween Elizabeth and Victoria a Crom- 
well has come in, and a king has Jost his 
life on the scaffold. 

The headship of Victoria, whether 
over Church or State, is purely nomi- 
nal ; and, as such, she well understands 
it. Leaving bishops and clergy to wran- 
gle over hard doctrines and knotty ques- 
tions, the Queen of England seeks only 
for herself a peaceful exercise of such 
religious liberty as is possible to her. 

It may not be known to every one that 
the queen and all the royal family give 
constant testimony to their dislike of the 
lengthy order of Morning Prayer, by 
absenting themselves, invariably, until 
the opening of the Communion service. 

The Prince of Wales, being once re- 
monstrated with by a certain clergyman 
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on account of this practice, replied curt- 
ly, that the services were too long. 

The property of the Church of Eng- 
land, which, in spite of Henry the Eighth’s 
spoliations, was stated the other day in 
Parliament at upwards of $400,000,000, 
is no insignificant item in the Church’s 
affairs. Distributed among the various 
ecclesiastical endowments of the coun- 
try, it forms the golden bait which 
attracts young men to the Church as 
@ profession. Very unequally is this 
property divided. The Archbishops of 
York and Canterbury are in receipt of 
the largest incomes ; after them come 
the twenty-six bishops; the common 
clergy divide the remainder. 

There are only a eertain number of 
wealthy church-livings in the country ; 
and these are usually bestowed upon the 
younger sons of the nobility, or some 
favorite of the patron ; the people of the 
parish having no voice whatever in the 
selection of their minister. 

Some of these appointments are in the 
hands of the noblemen on whose estates 
the parishes are situated; some are in 
the gift of the bishops ; some, of the 
universities ; and some, of the crown. 
Quite a brisk business.is carried on in 
the way of farming out these livings. 
The right of presentation can often be 
purchased from the patron; and the liv- 
ing is then sold to any applicant who is 
fortunate enough to be able to buy. 

The income of these livings varies from 
$15,000 to $500 per annum; and is in 
nowise dependent on the population of 
the district, or the amount of labor to be 
performed. There are plenty of parish- 
es with a population of only 300 souls, 
including women and children. There 
are others where scarcely 50 people can 
be found, and where the old church is 
completely in ruins. Sometimes two or 
three of these parishes are farmed by 
one clergyman, who contrives, in some 
way or other, to perform a service in 
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each place at least once every second 
Sunday. 

It is not an unfrequent occurrence that 
the vicar of three parishes finds time, for 
a due consideration, to supply the pul- 
pit of some noble rector who has gone 
for his annual six-weeks’ grouse-shoot- 
ing to Scotland. 

From these few facts, it will be seen 
that the spiritual interests of the English 
people have their regularly graded mar- 
ket value. 

The advertisements given here as 
illustrations of what has just been stated 
are from “ The Record,” the most mod- 
erate of all the Church-of-England news- 
papers, and the organ of the Evangelical 


pakty: — 


THE NEXT PRESENTATION TO A LIVING 
in the diocese of Chester. Annual value, 
1,080/.; age of present incumbent, 66. 

For particulars, apply to Messrs. Thynne 
and Thynne, 11, Great George Street, West- 
minster (S. W.). 

INCUMBENTS; CURATES; PREFERMENTS. 
—The CLERICAL REGISTRY is the recognized 
medium for incumbents and curates. Sale, 
purchase, and exchange of livings, successful- 
ly negotiated by Mr. W. EMERY STARK. — 
Offices, 27, Bedford Street, Strand (W.C.). 
Observe, No. 27. 


IMPORTANT CHURCH PREFERMENT. — 
FoR SALE, THE ADVOWSON ofa very valuable 
small town LIVING, situated within rather 
more than half an hour’s ride of London. 
The income, which is derived from commut- 
ed tithes and glebe-land, is upwards of 1,000/. 
per annum, exclusive of an excellent family- 
residence, grounds, and offices. 
bent is very advanced in years. 

Principals or their solicitors may obtain 
further particulars from Mr. Hewitt, 23, 
Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square. 


The incum- 


The value of a Church-of-England 
living will be the better perceived when 
it is understood that once in possession 
is to be in possession for life, or, at least, 
until a better living is vacant. Occa- 
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sionally, it happens that a clergyman 
commits a crime of so flagrant a nature 
as to compel the bishop to suspend him 
temporarily ; but permanent degradation 
is a thing unheard of. For more than 
fifty years, the vicar of an important 
town, well known to the writer, retained 
his office, although his own drunkenness 
and irreligion and the open adultery of 
his wife were the scandal of the county. 

Half a century ago, as any one well 
acquainted with England will testify, a 
godly, moral clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church was a rarity; and, won- 


derful as has been the improvement dur- - 


ing the last few years, the country par- 
ishes are still filled with unenlightened, 
and often profane and immoral men. It 
is plain to be seen that the majority of 
them have accepted the charge solely 
as a means of livelihood: as regards 
any spirituality of character or com- 
prehension, they are utterly dead. 

A more melancholy picture of moral 
degradation can scarcely be imagined 
than that presented by the rural districts 
of England. 

The church stands in picturesque beau- 
ty, with the comfortable parsonage at its 
side; but neither church nor parsonage 
has any influence with the people, unless 
it be the influence which is always at- 
tached to almsgiving and patronage. 

For the sake of decency or fashion, or 
with the intention of paying necessary 
court to the vicar, a certain proportion 
of the people will attend afternoon wor- 
ship; but the lengthy morning service 
fs frequently performed in an empty 
church. In many small villages, the 
attendance at Sunday morning worship 
would not average —exclusive of the 
clergyman’s family — twelve adults. 

But for the Methodists, who have a 
little chapel and a local preacher in ev- 
ery hamlet of the land, the spiritual con- 
dition of the rural districts of England 
would be one of utter death. True, the 
preacher and the class-leader in such 
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places are apt to’ be very ignorant, and 
their ministrations are characterized by — 
some things erroneous, and by many, that, 
to more refined hearers, are ridiculous: 
nevertheless, they bring with them the 
one imperatively demanded element, — 
life. 

The vicar of the parish, considering 
himself the sole, lawfully-appointed shep- 
herd of these poor people, looks with jeal- 
ous and angry eye at the humble itiner- 
ant, who, laying aside his apron and tools 
with Saturday night, starts out on Sun- 
day to dispense light and blessing to 
some neighboring village. It zs some- 
what trying to human nature, especially 
to the nature of a religious autocrat, to 
find how utterly impotent are acts of 
Parliament to bind the consciences or 
move the wills of men; and, whatever 
be our religious opinions, we may afford 
a moment’s sympathy to the man, who, 
consecrated by Episcopal hands, and 
possessed of education and some de- 
gree of mental elevation, finds himself 
totally eclipsed by an unordained and 
ignorant rival. The disinterestedness of 
the apostle Paul, who rejoiced that the 
gospel was preached, though it were 
but with the intention of adding affliction 
to his bonds, is an example too lofty for 
many Christian ministers, even in our 
own free country ; but it is an example 
which never occurs to a Church-of-Eng- 
land clergyman as worthy of his imita- 
tion. The greatest curse of the parish, 
in his estimation, is the presence of 
Methodists. 

A country clergyman, speaking one 
day to a brother-vicar concerning a 
man well known in all the neighborhood 
for his infamous licentiousness, and who 
in his old age had fallen, as he well de- 
served to fall, into poverty, urged on 
his behalf, as a great extenuation, and 
as a plea for assisting him, that he had 
always been “such a good Churchman!” 

It would be false in the extreme, how- 
ever, to represent the entire body of the 
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English clergy as composed of men such 
as have been just described. This de- 
scription applies almost exclusively to 
the country parishes; and even there, 
of course, there are honorable excep- 
tions. 

In the large manufacturing towns, and 
in the cities,* if we except such as are 
wholly dependent for public ministra- 
tions on the cathedral, a body of men 
are to be found in the Church of Eng- 
land not easily surpassed for their learn- 
ing, their piety, and their earnest devo- 
tion to every good cause. It is a curi- 
ous fact, to say the least of it, that, 
beneath the shadow ofa cathedral, 
spiritual life invariably withers, if it does 
not actually die. The daily service, 
chanted by white-robed priests and sil- 
ver-voiced young choristers ; the rich, full 
notes of the organ pealing forth from un- 
der the Gothic arch, and filling every 
nook and corner of the glorious old 
building with melody; the exquisite 
architecture, the lofty pillars, the mys- 
tic windows of stained glass, —all com- 
bine to form a beauty which fills the 
stranger with an almost awful feeling of 
admiration ; but it is such admiration as 
might be felt for a beautiful corpse. 

Since the date of these old founda- 
tions, the population of England has 
vastly increased, and church-building 
has increased, if not in the same ratio, 
at least to a very considerable degree, 
and so as to effect a great change in the 
affairs of the Church. Many of these 
new endowments are the gift of wealthy 
individuals, who retain, as a matter of 
course, the right of selecting the officiat- 
ing minister. Many have been erected, 
partly by voluntary subscriptions, and 
partly bya grant from government: and 
in such cases the appointment is nomi- 
nally made by the crown ; in reality, the 
incumbent is nominated by some local 


* In England, the word céty is applied only to a 
cathedral-town. Here the bishop of the diocese and 
ts most important dignitaries live. 
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agency, and the nomination merely con- 
firmed by the premier. 

In these modern endowments lies the . 
strength of the Evangelical part of the 
Church of England,—the party with 
which the majority of persons on this 
side of the Atlantic are most disposed 
to sympathize ; and the party which is, 
on the whole, most worthy of our sym- 
pathy. It is, too, the most influential 
and important party, as events will prob- 
ably show. With the upper classes, 
the Ritualists may, and doubtless will, 
gainincreasing influence. Broad Church- 
ism will find its followers in the ranks of 
the philosophers, always a minority in 
the world. If the Church of England 
has any hold whatever on the common 
people, it is entirely owing to the Evan- 
gelicals. 

The original breach between the Rit- 
ualists and the Evangelicals has greatly 
widened during the last few years, and 
the conflict has become so intense as 
seriously to endanger the unity of the 
Church. Each party claims to have 
the Prayer-Book and the canons of the 
Church on its side, and hopes for as- 
sistance from the ecclesiastical courts ; 
which, however, notwithstanding the re- 
cent decision against the Ritualists, have 
not yet settled the dispute. A revision 
of the Prayer-Book and Articles ‘would 
be the only chance to remedy the trou- 
ble ; but to this the Evangelicals have 
hitherto been almost as much opposed 
as their opponents themselves. It is 
dangerous, they say, to disturb the old 
landmarks. 

Meanwhile, the case has assumed 
another aspect. It is not now so much 
a question, whether the Church of Eng- 
land shall be High, Low, or Broad, as 
whether there shall be a Church of Eng- 
land at all. 

The resolutions of Mr. Gladstone 
during the last session of Parliament, 
touching the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, have been as a bomb-shell 
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thrown into the midst of the camp. It 
is all in vain that their author protests 
his attachment to the English Establish- 
ment, and seeks to demonstrate by the 
most convincing arguments that dises- 
tablishment, though a blessing to Ire- 
land, would be a curse to England: he 
is believed by none. “ The Church is 
one church,’ cries, with almost unani- 
mous voice, the clergy of the British do- 
minions. “Injure us in any one quarter, 
and you injure us everywhere.” 

Itis doubtful if Mr. Gladstone himself 
sees the full bearing of the present move- 

ent. It may be that he supposes it 
possible to keep reform within pre-ar- 
ranged limits. Unless his conceptions 
enlarge with the advancing movements 
‘of the day, it is more than probable that 
he will, before any great length of time, 
be compelled to give way to some other 
leader. Having entirely separated him- 
self from the Conservatives, yet too con- 
servative to satisfy the advanced Liber- 
als, he occupies, even now, a very pre- 
carious position. Yet things move slowly 
in England, except when revolutions oc- 
cur; and, in our day, what statesman can 
feel secure against them? It may be 
that the necessary preliminary debates 
in Parliament will give Mr. Gladstone 
the opportunity, either of enlarging -his 
views, or of devising means to stave off 
wider discussion. 

There has grown up in the minds of 
the present generation of English. peo- 
ple an undefined feeling, that to dises- 
tablish the Church is to unsettle the 
throne. The severance of Church and 
State would surely be the death-blow to 
many Englishwomen. To us it may 
seem perfectly clear that the interests 
of true religion would be most effectually 
promoted by such a change. Not so to 
them. With the dying wife of Phinehas, 
they would write “Ichabod” on their 
land and its sanctuaries ; and their last 
utterance would be, ‘‘ The glory is de- 
parted ; for the ark of God is taken.”, 
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It is really sad, in this day of inevita- 
ble changes, to see people whose very 
life is bound up with the institutions of 
the past. 

Meanwhile, the elections are over, and 
they have convinced the terrified Eng- 
lish that the Reform Bill of Mr. Dis- 
raeli was not so very fearful, after all. 
The result has been, on the whole, sat- 
isfactory to the friends of freedom and 
progress. The people have done them- 
selves honor by refusing to elect the 
atheist Bradlaugh; and not a few will 
agree in saying that the loss of his own 
seat was not undeserved by John Stuart 
Mill for having supported him. 

Disappointment has been felt by some, 
that the working-men did not show them- 
selves as eager as was expected in the 
exercise of the newly-acquired franchise ; 
but those who know them best will be 
least surprised at the result. 

The English people have been trained 
for centuries into the belief that politics 
is the business solely of the upper classes. 
The working-men have not been accus- 
tomed to take any more interest in the 
debates in Parliament than in Darwin’s 
origin of the species or an abstruse 
treatise on mathematics. Only at rare 
intervals were the discussions palpably 
and evidently connected with their in- 
terests; and, for the interests of their 
superiors, they felt, and needed to feel, 
noconcern. The only issue presented to 
the nation in the recent elections was 
the Irish Church ; but what is that to the 
English working-man? Had the is- 
sue been with the English, and not the 
Irish Establishment, he might have felt 
differently. On the other hand, he might 
not. Religious liberty can be valued 
only by a religious people ; and this the 
laboring-classes of England are not. So 
long as they are not compelled to pay 
any. direct tax for the support of the 
Church, they care very little about the 
whole matter. 

To expect them to show enthusiasm 
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over a question of this nature is to ex- 
pect an impossibility. Ignorance and 
degradation can not be removed by 
act of Parliament; and there are, and 
will be for some time to come, great 
numbers of Englishmen who much pre- 
fer the occupation of casting stones on 
election-day to that of casting ballots. 
Nevertheless, a great step in advance 
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has been taken. The minds of the Eng- 
lish, habitually slow in their operations, 
are becoming gradually familiar with 
their new powers; and we will venture 
to predict, that when questions arise, 
as before long they must arise, appeal- 
ing directly to the heart and brain of the 
new voters, they will not appeai in vain. 
Meanwhile, we watch and wait. 


HOURS WITH AFRICAN EXPLORERS. 


BY REV. S. J. DOUGLASS. 


THE VALLEY OF THE ZAMBESI. 


AMoNncG travelers in South Africa, Liv- 
ingstone ranks first. Almost thirty 
years he has devoted to the work ; and 
from his energy and singleness of pur- 
pose, coupled with tact and a strong 
physical frame, we are satisfied that 
Providence assigned him his field. In 
1840, the poor weaver-boy had not only 
come to man’s estate; he had also gained 
a good education ; and, consecrating all 
to Christ, was on his way to preach the 
gospel to the African. We soon find 
him at Kuruman, busy with the language 
of the Bechuanas; and then, that he 
may not build on another man’s founda- 
tion, he presses forward into the wilder- 
ness, and gathers the children of the 
desert around him. The genial chief 
Sechele is soon brought under the in- 
fluence of the truth; but his people 
harden their hearts, not against their 
zealous teacher, but against the new 
spiritual doctrines he  inculcates. 
Droughts more severe and extended 
than have been known for years bring 
discredit on the “ praying-and-preach- 
ing”? cause in the view of the natives at 
Kolobeng. But chiefly the hostile posi- 
tion of the lawless Boers, ever ready for 
a murderous descent upon the little ham- 
let, turns the thoughts of the missionary 
still on to the dark interior. Here he is 


thwarted: there he may accomplish some 
good. 


LAKE NGAMI. 


At length, desirous of seeing the great 
lake which the natives spoke of as lying 
to the far north,'and which no white man 
had beheld, and anxious to open the 
country to civilization, he places his wife 
and children, with stores of the neces- 
sary supplies, in ox-wagons, and sets 
forward. Messrs. Oswell and Murray, — 
who are present on a hunting-excursion, 
accompany him, all under the conduct of 
Bakwain guides. Two months are 
consumed on the way. On the ist of 
August, 1849, they discovered the lake. 
It was low, but yet was a fine body of 
water. Well stocked with fish, and fre- 
quented by great numbers of the largest 
game, it was a splendid trading-post. 
The finest tusks were left often to decay 
where the elephant had fallen. The 
country was also well timbered. Anders- 
son, who arrived here three years later, 


ascended for a short distance the river 


that flows into the lake from the north- 
west, and found it a deep, winding 
stream, but could learn nothing of its 
source. A curious network of streams 
here gives evidence that once this region 
was all much better watered than now. 


HOURS WITH AFRICAN EXPLORERS. 


For purposes of inland commerce, the 
Ngami by itself is of little account, as 
well from its limited size as from the 
difficulty of access from the coast ; but, 
taken in connection with more recent 
discoveries, it is a point of importance, 
as being the only center whence thou- 
sands of desert-wanderers can be reached 
by the gospel. 

On this tour, Livingstone gained some 
hints that kindled his zeal and directed 
all his subsequent efforts. We are to 
remember that he was now farther in- 
land than any European had penetrated. 
Beyond him, the country was totally 
unknown. There were speculations 
enough, but no certainty. Not a single 
fact was known proving the existence 
of a vast lake-basin from the Great 
Desert on the north to the Great Desert 
on the south. Sand plains and ragged 
mountains were believed to fill the un- 
explored region; and scarcely one 
dreamed, that, as from an immense res- 
ervoir, it poured out the Nile, the Zam- 
besi, and the west-coast rivers. Far 
enough was this from Livingstone’s 
thoughts, till the Bakwains hinted of 
more copious waters to the north; and 
now he hears concerning those regions 
of “a country full of rivers, —so many, 
that no one can tell their number, — and 
full of large trees.” The next April, he 
made an unsuccessful attempt to reach 
Sebituane, the powerful chief of the 
Makololo, on the Chobe River. Again 
he tries, and succeeds ; but the great 
chieftain, rejoiced at the presence of 
white men, suddenly dies while they are 
there. However, Livingstone learned 
that he was now close upon an immense 
river; and, pressing forward with Os- 
well, he discovered the Zammbes¢ at the 
end of June, 1851. 

This was an important addition to 
geographical data. The mouths of the 
river were well known, and the Portu- 
guese occupied its banks a short distance 
from the sea; but their maps made it 
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rise much to the east of this point, and 
they evidently knew nothing of its real 
extent. 

Now the work of discovery is really 
begun. Where are the fountains of the 
Zambesi? What are its branches ? 
what the nature of its channel, and the 
prospect of navigating it? Is not this 
the highway into Southern Central Af- 
rica? Eagerly did the energetic traveler 
look forward. His hopes were raised 
high, and they were to be more than 
realized. For this, Providence had 
thrust him out from among the Bakwains. 
His mind is decided. He could not re- 
main at Kolobeng. It was not safe to 
trust his family there. Neither could 
they linger around the marshes of the 
Makololo district. So he accompanies 
his brave wife and the little ones down to 
the Cape, — the first time he has visited 
it in eleven years, — puts them aboard a 
ship for England, and turns his atten- 
tion wholly to discovery. His purpose 
was this: The Portuguese had closed 
the country by holding the mouths of 
the rivers both on the east and west 
coasts. They likewise were cordially 
aided in the attempt by the Boers on the 
south. But the daring missionary was 
determined that the interior should be 
known, and opened to commerce and 
the Word of God; that neither Por- 
tuguese nor Dutch, nor even the coast- 
tribes, should, for selfish objects, for ever 
cut off the natives inland from fair and 
direct trade, and carry on the slave-traf- 
fic, and practice extortion at their own 
wicked wills. He loved Africa, and saw 
this was the nearest way to benefit her. 
The directors of the London Missionary 
Society heartily approved his plans, and 
he devoted himself to this laudable pro- 
ject. While on his way back from the 
Cape (this was in 1855), the Boers 
make an irruption, destroy Kolobeng, 
pillage Dr. Livingstone’s house, and 
leave him destitute. Then, without a 
home, without property, there was 
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nothing to divide his attention. “The 
Boers,” he cheerfully remarks, “had 
saved me the trouble of making a w/v.” 


THE UPPER ZAMBESI. 


After a short trial-trip up the river, 
the doctor returns to Linyanti, on the 
Chobe, and prepares to make his way to 
the west coast. All possible aid is ren- 
dered by Sekeletu, the present chief of 
the Makololo. That people have be- 
come strongly attached to the manly and 
upright traveler. He uniformly treats 
the natives in an open, straight-forward 
manner; aids, instructs, and sympa- 
thizes with them; and, consequently, 
wins both their respect and love. A 
Picho, or state assembly, is held; the 
important step fully discussed; and 
twenty-seven men are deputed to accom- 
pany him on the long journey. The 
tribe earnestly desired direct trade with 
the coast, and would make any exertion 
to that end. Floating down the Chobe 
to its confluence with the Great River, 
just at the bend where the latter takes 
its final easterly course, they head their 
canoes to the north. A new country is 
before them. All the neighboring peo- 
ple assert that Livingstone is the first 
white man ever seen among them; and 

they crowd the banks to have a satisfac- 
tory stare at the stranger. On the other 
hand, a grand sight opens to the explor- 
ers. A magnificent stream, dotted with 
islands, stretches away before them, and 
pours on with deep and steady flow. 
They meet with rapids at several points, 
but none very noteworthy, except at 
Gonye, where will always be a portage. 
Generally, the banks retire, and broad 
meadows pasture great herds of ante- 
lope and every sort of game; the over- 
‘hanging trees swarm with song-birds ; 
and thousands of water-fowl and hippo- 
potami, ‘with an occasional alligator, 
play in'the ‘river. Not much like the 
desert tracts:of the south is this region 
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of periodical rains. At times, these 
lands are covered with water ; and crops 
spring up, and mature with incredible 
rapidity. As the explorer, in latitude 18° 
north, steps from the Sahara into the 
rich lowlands of the Niger and Tsad; 
so, in the same latitude on the south, 
he passes from the Kalahari into the 
corn and cotton fields of the Zambesi 
Valley. 

Leeambye, or Zambesi, signifies “ The 
Great River.” And well may it bear 
that proud name. It is the king of 
rivers in Africa, next to the Nile and 
Quorra. Even inthis part of its course, 
in the dry season, itis often a mile wide ; 
and, under heavy rains, it spreads out 
and enriches the country, like the crea- 
tor of Egypt. While among the Ba- 
rotse, at the first of December, the rains 
began, somewhat later than usual, and 
the heat became oppressive. Fevers 
gave both the leader and his men some 
trouble; but there was no danger of 
starvation. ‘Here hunger is not 
known,” is the joyful proverb of the 
valley. The villagers load them with 
abundance of food, — oxen for slaughter, 
and butter, milk, and meal beyond their 
utmost wants. Plenty reigns; and the 
men are in the best of spirits. 

Nothing escapes the notice of the 
head of the expedition. One page gives 
a touch of native character, —the pom- 
pous harangue of a chief, the self-impor- 
tance of a guide, the merry antics of the 
men at the prospect of a fat ox for roast- 
ing, their wild tales and legends narrat- 
ed around the camp-fire, their assumed 
bravery and good-natured jokes, as well 
as the deeper motions of their nature; 
the next shows a spider or ant at work, 
the form and color of every strange 
bird and insect ; while, again, the wild 
pastures and their graceful occupants 
are pictures for us, and every wonderful 
tree, flower, and fruit. Livingstone is a 
quick and accurate observer; and he 
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conveys his acquisitions to others with 
all the warmth and freshness of his own 
impressions. ; 

The fertility of the Barotse Valley, 
with its crop of gigantic grass, struck 
him with amazement. Beyond this, at 
a point where the main stream flows in 
from the east and the Leeba joins it 
from the north, his admiration was un- 
bounded at the sight of charming mead- 
ows and fine. groves, all in their softest 
dress of green, and seeming like the 
very heart of a nobleman’s park. The 
soil was black with richness; flowers 
covered the ground; and the hum of 
the bee was constant, as it gathered 
sweets for its already overflowing hive 
in the forest. 

As they go north, there is a rapid in- 
crease of superstitious feeling among 
the natives. _The Bechuana is almost 
without a thought of God, and knows 
neither the form nor worship of any 
idol. Here sacred images begin to be 
found in the forests, and offerings are 
tremblingly laid before them. The open 
sunlight of the plains appears to banish 
the thought of God: the darkness’ of 
gloomy woods once more awakens fear. 
Entering the borders of a large district 
termed Londa, the people of which are 
decided negroes in color, hair, and fea- 
tures, and where Livingstone was spoken 
of as “the man who came from the 
gods,” they pass a small lake, the source 
of the Leeba, and find that they have 
also turned the water-shed between the 
Indian and Atlantic Oceans, and are 
upon the head waters of the Congo. 
Here, too, are lands able to sustain un- 
counted herds, and yielding two crops 
yearly ; but most is waste, and no cattle 
graze upon them. As they near the 
coast, the country is rough and inhos- 
pitable. Extortions and petty annoy- 
ances meet them at every step. Gun- 
powder and calico were in demand; 
money was useless,—even gold was 
thought to be brass. They dread to 
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come upon the track of the half-caste 
slave and ivory-merchants, who every- 
where curse the ground they walk on. 

The return from St. Paul de Loanda 
is one long, triumphal progress. The 
leader is treated as a conqueror; bet- 
ter, as a peaceful public benefactor. 
The natives know well what he has done 
for them, and sing his praises, and re- 
ceive him with every sign of gratitude. 
The way lies open: the road and people 
are known. This journey, ending the 
last of August, 1855, having occupied 
twenty-two months, was indeed a tri- 
umph, and enough to immortalize the 
man who had accomplished it. . But this 
is not sufficient: the tireless. explorer 
must march down to the east coast, view 
the river in its whole extent, and cross 
the continent. 


THE LOWER ZAMBESI. 


Enough stood ready to embark in the 
new enterprise ; and without delay, aid- 
ed by the generous Sekeletu, Living- 
stone set forward. Every step is a dis- 
covery. The chief attends him to the 
mighty falls below Sesheke. There a 
European for the first time gazes with 
awe on one of the grandest sights in the 
world. The river, a full mile wide, sinks 
instantly into a rent, cutting its channel 
at right angles, four hundred feet deep, 
with a roar like thunder, and throwing 
up columns of vapor which are visible 
for miles, —‘“ The Smoke Sounding,” 
the natives call it. Livingstone named 
it after his sovereign. They pass over 
the cool, dry, healthy Batoka highlands ; 
see the ruins of chapels, where Ave 
Marias were once said, and Te Deums 
sung ; view the richest of corn, cane, and 
cotton lands ; find but one serious obsta- 
cle to navigation ; meet with Banyai and 
Portuguese towns ; and finally reach the 
sea. It was time to pause. After six- 
teen years of incessant labor, — much 
of the time spent in “roughing it” in 
the very roughest style; thousands of 
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miles traveled over on foot, on ox-back, 
in ox-wagons, or by canoes; months 
passing with nothing but the thinnest 
gypsy-tent over his head at night, often 
with nothing but the open sky; now in 
deserts, now in wet river-bottoms ; bear- 
ing up when racked with fever, and ur- 
ging on his men, —the doctor was entitled 
to rest. He had crossed the continent, 
and acquainted himself with eighteen 
hundred miles’ extent of one of the finest 
rivers in Africa. He returns to England 
July, 1856. But he only pauses to give 
the world the fruit of his toil. His work 
is in Africa; and, two years after, he 
hastens back with an able corps of sci- 
entific men, and launches the little 
steamer “Ma Robert” on his darling 
river. It is not his fault that the wretch- 
edly-built boat proves almost a failure. 
He expends time and labor enough on it 
to explore minutely the whole river. 
But we will not tell over what has been 
told so well in his last volume. We can 
give results only. One important work 
of the expedition was to ascertain the 
main channel at the delta of the Zam- 
besi. Next, the river was carefully ex- 
plored, and its condition at low water 
noted, as far as the Kebrabasa Rapids, 
some four hundred miles from the sea. 
The capabilities of the adjacent country 
were marked, its timber, crops, minerals, 
and animals. Seeds were. introduced, 
experiments made, and specimens gath- 
ered. Above the rapids, the doctor fol- 
lowed the river back to Victoria Falls, 
and filled up his stock of information 
regarding it. Not this alone: an entire- 
ly new tract is opened. 


LAKE NYASSA, 


About a hundred miles from its mouth, 
the great river receives the. Shire from 
the north. The foreigners of the vicini- 
ty had never ascended this. stream, — in 
fact, they dared not, —and were totally 
ignorant of what was its source or ex- 
tent. The little steamer pushed its way up 
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it; and, after various attempts, two lakes 
were revealed, the Shirwa and Nyassa. 
The latter, twenty-five miles wide and 
over two hundred long, was by far the 
noblest lake yet seen in South Africa. 
In honor of its discoverer, — for Living- 
stone was the soul of the expedition, — 
it should be named after him. Loaded 
with fresh honors, the veteran traveler 
returns home in 1864, having given six 
years more to discovery. In one sense, 
he returns alone. His faithful compan- , 
ion, who had gone back to be by her 
husband’s side both in danger and suc- 
cess, was laid to rest under the great 
baobab-tree at Shupanga. Will he 
cease from his toils? Not yet: we find 
him again, two years after, on the eastern 
shore of the Nyassa. He came down 
to the lower point, went up the west 
side, and struck off north-west for Lake 
Tanganyika in the interior, the field of 
Burton’s discoveries. The report came 
back that he had been murdered. It 
was feared it might be so: for, though 
he could go where no other man might 
venture, he was now among unknown 
savage tribes, and, above all, in the open 
track of the slave-hunter ; and no slave- 
trader is likely to love Livingstone. 
However, these fears have proved 
groundless ; and, by the last report, he 
was approaching the coast in health and 
safety. ‘ All for Christ” is the motto 
of the intrepid man; and may he live to 
do even more for his Master ! 

That, in tracing the Zambesi and the 
adjacent lakes, Livingstone has opened 
a rich country, none can doubt. That 
one day it will prove its value, we may 
easily believe. He found indigo of the 
best quality growing wild over extensive 
tracts.. Sugar-cane of a large species, 
and. rich in sugar, is indigenous, and 
thrives well when planted. Tobacco 
— some will like Africa less for this fea- 
ture, some better — grows luxuriantly, 
often self-sown. Cotton, both a native 
kind and a foreign species introduced 
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by the Africans themselves, is plentiful, 
and is very hardy, and of superior fiber. 
The Lower Zambesi and the lake regions 
are declared to be among the best cot- 
ton-fields of the world. The grasses of 
the valley are gigantic; those of the 
uplands exceedingly nutritious for cat- 
tle. Timber-trees of the best quality 
are somewhat rare; but hard woods of 
many varieties are plentiful, as well as 
dye-woods and vines and many medici- 
nal plants. As for the rest, the whole 
valley is a huge game-preserve: the 
trees echo with the notes of winged 
songsters; the air vibrates with the hum 
of insects; and, at certain seasons, is 
fragrant with the odor of ten thousand 
blossoms. 

Of the szneral wealth of these re- 
gions we have only imperfect indica- 
tions.” Extensive beds of coal underlie 
the districts of the lower part of the 
valley. Gold is found in considerable 
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quantities around Tete. Iron of the 
very best kind, both meteoric and mag- 
netic, abounds in South Africa. Lead 
and tin are not infrequent ; and in Little 
Namaqua Land are vast deposits of pure 
copper, exceedingly valuable; and the 
ore is also found on the Zambesi hills. 

This is the country which Livingstotie 
loves so well; this the river along 
which he hopes that some day the homes 
of missionaries may be planted, and 
churches and schoolhouses rise, — the 
fertile fields tilled by prosperous native 
farmers, the stream itself bearing to and 
fro the freights of lawful commerce. He 
suffered here, that the track of the slave- 
trader might be obliterated and the 
fruits of a peaceful civilization be en- 
joyed. Does it, or does it not, appear 
worth the toil? Centuries ago, the 
Jesuits entered here. Shall a_ purer 
faith be slow to follow ? 


CLEARING UP. 


THANK God! the clouds are breaking, 
Thank God! the sun appears, 

A sudden rainbow making 
Across the shower of tears. 


Long have the clouds of sorrow 
Hung low o’er heart and brain. 


Thank God! 


I trust to-morrow 


’Twill be serene again. 


Hope’s little tender flowers 
Peep smiling out once more, 
Now that down-treading showers 

And chilly winds are o’er. 


Thank God! storms have their ending ; 
Thank God! joy follows grief: 
God shows his pity, sending 


An angel of relief. 


M. E. A. 


TANS TART 


SAPO 


MOTHER’S WORK; OR, THE EDUCATION OF THE HEART. 


BY MRS, ELLIS, AUTHOR OF “THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND.” 


CHAPTER III. 
TRUTH AND JUSTICE. 


I HAVE classed together truth and 
justice as elements of character. It is 
difficult to separate them so as to bring 
either under notice as a distinct quality; 
because truth is justice in speech, and 
justice is truth in action. They are also 
found together. Where there exists a 
strict regard for truth, there will be a 
strict regard for justice ; and where jus- 
tice is faithfully maintained, there will 
be truth. It will equally be found that 
laxity or carelessness about one will 
manifest itself, as occasion may serve, 
in carelessness about the other. 

Simply considered, nothing can be 
more positive than truth; but, when 
carried out into action, truthfulness con- 
sists in guarding against falsehood. It 
is only speaking of and dealing with 
things as they are, and that under all 
inducements to speak of and deal with 
them as they are not. Justice also is 
the acting out of that which is strictly 
due and right, under all temptations to 
‘do otherwise. 

The temptations which operate against 
both these methods of doing simply 
right arise out of «selfishness, — that 
first principle of our common nature. 
It is not likely that any one would speak 
falsély rather than truly, unless, in the 
first instance, it should be to gain some- 
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thing which is desired, or toescape from 
something which is disliked or feared ; 
although, when the habit of being false 
has become established, it is an undoubt- 
ed fact that persons do sometimes grow 
to prefer speaking falsely, and that with 
them a lie is often told from choice. 

In the same way, injustice is generally 
done because of some selfish object to 
be gained, some purpose carried out, or 
some step taken toward a desired end. 
Self-serving, under some plea or other, 
is the cause of deviation from the line 
of rectitude in both cases. The pecu- 
liar form taken by temptation in both 
will depend upon the prevailing charac- 
ter of the society in which a person 
moves. 

The peculiar temptations by which 
truth and justice are assailed in the pres- 
ent day, and in ordinary life, arise chiefly 
out of the increased demand for luxury 
and indulgence in our modes of living ; 
the great facility with which the luxuries 
and elegances of life can be obtained 
rendering it a kind of stigma upon indi- 
viduals to live in these respects below 
the grade of society in which they mix. 

In conversing with persons who have 
these matters much at heart, we not un- 
frequently find them proposing to lessen 
the temptation by beginning, as it were, 
at the wrong end of the stream, by at- 
tacking the flood instead of the source. 
They even lament over this excess of 
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luxury and self-indulgence; while, on 
the other hand, we hear persons who 
are equally anxious to promote the wel- 
fare of their fellow-beings rejoicing over 
every improvement of trade, or exten- 
sion of commerce, or ingenuity of in- 
vention, that will increase the facility by 
which luxuries are obtained. Altogether, 
there are: moral perplexities in connec- 
tion with this subject sufficient in num- 
ber and complication to confuse the 
wisest and the clearest heads amongst 
our philanthropists and politicians. 

Let us turn again, for relief, to the 
nursery, the home, and the mother’s 
holy work. Happily for her, she is not 
called upon to disentangle the knotty 
questions of the political economist. 
But she zs called upon to prepare her 
child, as well as she can, for that great 
battle against temptation which he will 
have to carry on throughout his after- 
life. As already said, it is of the ut- 
most importance to ascertain what these 
temptations will be, socially considered ; 
in other words, what will be the na- 
ture of those temptations most likely to 
assail him from without, as the inevita- 
ble result of mixing in society as it is. 
He will still go forth with his own pecu- 
liar temptations springing from within 
himself ; and what these will be, neither 
mother nor child will probably know 
until the hour of trial. 

In our day, there are facilities for de- 
ception, treachery, and secret crime, 
which are supplied by that material 
prosperity in which we so often exult. 
To guard against these facilities, we 
require, year by year, a stronger moral 
power, a stricter integrity, a firmer hold 
upon the principles of truth, as well 
as honesty, in order to withstand the 
temptations by. which age as well as 
youth is surrounded, and, with terrible 
frequency, is overcome. This preven- 
tive and preserving power must come 
from within, —from the heart; and, if the 
heart is treacherous and false, not all the 
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restraints in the world can make the ac- 
tions which it dictates true and right 
and noble. 

But the memory of his mother may 
reach the tempted one; the example of 
his father ; the moral purity of his home; 
the heart-lessons of his childhood; the 
practical uprightness of those who suf- 
fered in that home, and bore their trial 
of privation as sent from God, and who 
would not, to save their lives, have laid 
their hands upon a loaf of bread that 
was not their own. He may not be able 
to recall any direct precept on the sub- 
ject, because integrity of principle was 
rather a part of that moral atmosphere 
which he lived and breathed in during 
childhood than a distinct thing to be set 
forth in lessons, or even in words. 

Invaluable in amount is the weight 
which a strict regard to the claims of 
property would throw into the right scale 
of that balance which a wise mother has 
to hold in her hand. Loose, vague no- 
tions about mine and thine, about prop- 
erty in general, are always dangerous to 
youth. It is better that a child should 
possess little; but that little should be as 
truly its own as the father’s property is 
his own. Indiscriminate taking, using, 
and appropriating in a family may wear 
an agreeable outside appearance of un- 
selfishness and liberality ; but it is often 
far from being soinreality. Out of such 
confusion of property there will arise 
confusion of claims, and then will follow 
disputes and quarrels. Neither is there 
any true generosity in the giver where 
all is held in common; and it is most 
essential to the cultivation of a true and 
noble generosity that a child should learn 
to give, and should delight to give, out 
of that which is really its own: the 
smaller that is in amount, the larger will 
be the generosity of heart with which it 
is freely given. 

Strictness in regard to borrowing and 
returning is another guard which the 
judicious mother may set around her 
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child; also a scrupulous care to repair 
any injury which a borrowed article may 
have sustained, and to replace it if lost 
or destroyed. It is surprising how care- 
less the children — yes, even the grown- 
up children of respectable homes — are 
sometimes found to be on these points, 
and how grudging they show themselves 
when restitution is required. Had the 
education of these individuals in very 
early life been such as to inspire within 
them a high sense of the rightness of 
such acts of justice, and the wrongness 
of an opposite course, they would, in all 
probability, have grown up ashamed, as 
they ought to be, of failing in the minu- 
test particular as regards absolute recti- 
tude on such points. 

It is not that the merit of being just 
is so great as to demand much commen- 
dation ; because, as already said, to be 
just is only to be right: it is only the 
avoidance of wrong. But the shame, 
the condemnation, should be all the 
greater for having deviated from the line 
of right so far as to appropriate another 
person’s property, to injure it, or to fail 
to make restitution for its loss. 

The prompt and cheerful payment of 
all just money-demands, where made 
the habit of a family, has great influence 
in the formation of character upon a 
true and honest basis. Teachinga child 
to feel that that money is absolutely not 
our own which is owing to another per- 
son for any thing we are using, or have 
used, is of great help here ; and I think 
the payment of such debts might be 
cultivated as a pleasure to the child at 
a very early age. As, for example, it 
might be made a privilege to the child 
to go with its mother or its nurse when 
they pay for the new shoes it has just 
put on, and with which, as in most 
cases, it is highly delighted. 

But, in whatever way the strict line 
can be drawn between what is honest 
and dishonest, no opportunity should be 
neglected for making it a heart-work 
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with the child to be true and honest .n 
these matters. It is of no use setting 
the head to calculate upon them. Such 
calculation will be more likely to lead to 
this result than any other, — that on such 
a day a certain thing shall be restored ; 
that it will not be wanted earlier; that 
it is not worth much.to anybody; or 
that the owner will most likely never 
think of it again. .This is all natural, 
and it seems innocent enough ina child ; 
but it is the way a child should never be 
trusted to go, because it is in reality one 
of those little by-ways of life, by pursu- 
ing which so many find themselves upon 
the great high road to ruin. 

“T am only borrowing this money. I 
shall restore it long before the day when 
it will be wanted,” said the wretched vic- 
tim of crime on the day when he first 
laid his hands upon the money which he 
hadincharge. “I will pay for what lam 
purchasing when my next supply comes 
in,” said another, who, on that day, had 
not the most distant idea of ever being 
imprisoned as a debtor. “I will risk all 
that I have, and twice as much of my 
father’s or my friend’s, on this hopeful 
venture,” said the eager speculator on 
the time when a promising investment 
was proposed to him; little thinking that 
a day of ruin for those friends, as well as 
for himself, was at hand,—a day when 
nothing would be left for restitution. In 
all these cases, and in the thousands of 
others of a similar nature which stain 
our public annals, and wreck the happi- 
ness of families, and undermine the foun- 
dations of confidence and esteem, the 
stern work of rectitude should have been 
done at once ; the conscientious scruple 
should have been at work for years be- 
fore the day of temptation ; the mother’s 
influence should have been upon that 
heart, and her careful skill should have 
guarded it, as by a wall of fire, against 
the assaults of this enemy. 

Out of the heart must come the strong 
impulse to avoid all dishonesty as an 
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abominable thing. There must early be 
implanted in the heart of the child an 
absolute hatred of every species of dis- 
honesty, —a hatred of its meanness as 
well as its wickedness. All children can 
easily be made to despise: nothing, in 
fact, is more easy. The little lip will 
curl, and the haughty head will be tossed 
with ineffable contempt. Here, then, we 
find another instrument, which, in the 
hands of the mother, may be used with 
wonderful effect against whatever is 
touched with the least taint of dishon- 
esty; only the instrument must be appli- 
ed not so much to the conduct of others 
as to the little dishonest acts of the child 
icself. 

When I say it is natural to speak the 
truth, I mean only until some induce- 
ment stronger than the love of truth itself 
shall come across the purpose of a child 
to tempt it to tell a lie; and, alas! this 
comes too soon. I only mean, that if we 
should ask a child if it had learned a 
lesson, had been out, or had seen a bird, 
it would be in accordance with the first 
impulse of nature to say yes, if it had, 
unless some motive should be in imme- 
diate operation to prompta lie. And per- 
haps it is in this way that parents are 
lulled into security, concluding that of 
course their children will be truthful: it 
is so very wicked to tell lies, and they 
have seen ‘no reason to consider their 
children wicked. 

How shall we convince the fond and 
partial parent that this is not sufficient ? 
It may be sufficient while the child is 
free trom temptation; but when the 
hour comes in which there will be some 
terrible thing to fear in consequence of 
speaking the truth, or some delightful 
’ thing to gain by a falsehood; when 
other people tell such falsehoods, and no 
harm is thought of them ; when it seems 
as if some particular falsehood would pre- 
vent mischief and pain, nay, actually do 
good; when nobody need ever know, — 
then will be the time for the child to be 
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saved, humanly speaking, by its intense 
and habituai hatred of a lie, indeed of 
every thing false, by its remembrance of 
how falsehood was regarded in the pa- 
rental home as a base and abominable 
thing, and how truth was acted there, as 
well as spoken, independently of all cal- 
culation of consequences, simply because 
it was truth. 

In the constant and habitual acting out 
of truth as a principle lies the great se- 
cret of influencing the character of a 
child, so that truth shall be loved, and 
falsehood hated. Perhaps few of us are 
aware, until we look faithfully into the 
subject and examine it well, how fre- 
quently we fail in this consistent acting 
and speaking, and how we fail so as that 
a child can easily detect our failures. 

I think one of the great points on 
which we fail is this; we too often sub- 
stitute anger for sorrow in our treatment 
of the misconduct of children. Take, as 
an example, the telling of a lie, or per- 
haps more than one. Fearful judgment 
is sometimes visited upon children for 
this, — so fearful, that the next time they 
tell a lie, perhaps inadvertently, they be- 
come so terrified, that in all probability 
they tell another, or a succession of lies, 

‘in order to sustain or cover the first. 

It seems to me that we work with a 
mean instrument when we attempt to 
work upon the fear of achild ; and, what- 
ever we do, we must not degrade or de- 
base the character. There will be de- 
grading influences enough in the world 
to meet him at every step; but the 
mother’s work should be exalting, noble, 
always tending upward. Surely, then, 
sorrow would be better than anger in the 
case described ; and, if we ourselves are 
deeply impressed with the importance of 
truth and falsehood, there will be cause 
enough for grief and real sorrow in the 
falsehood of any child in whom we are 
deeply interested. 

I have often thought that a solemn 
grief pervading a household when a child 
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has done wrong would have more effect 
in preventing a recurrence of the fault 
than all the anger in the world, or even 
the severest punishment. And yet there 
are cases, not very rare ones either, when 
a child is punished, perhaps left to sit 
alone in the school-room, because it has 
told a lie; while the rest of the family may 
be heard making merry as usual, laughing, 
it may be, with their guests, and certain- 
ly evincing no sign which the culprit can 
detect of the least feeling of sorrow on 
their part. A child so treated will know 
so far as that it has personally offended 
or vexed those who inflicted the punish- 
ment which it is enduring, and this it 
will probably charge upon their ill temper 
rather than its own fault; but it can 
learn very little, by this mode of heart- 
less treatment, of the awful nature of 
falsehood as it ruins the character and 
stains the life. 

Opposed to this we have the beauty 
and the value of a truthful and upright 
character. We have the holiness of the 
law of God in nothing more visibly pure 
to our perceptions than in its maintenance 
of truth and justice ; the just man and the 
perfectbeing always placedin the clearest 
opposition to the liars and the father of 
lies. 
in contrast to the crwelty of falsehood. 
Nor can it be difficult to show a child how 
cruel falsehood really is; that having been 
deceived once or twice, or three times, 
we cease to be able to believe when we 
would, and so turn a deaf ear to the cry 
of real suffering, or refuse the petition of 
the needy, or withhold our confidence from 
those who are really deserving of our 
trust. 

Truth admits of no qualification. It 
is simple truth, as day is day, and night 
is night. Thence it may be made clear- 
ly intelligible toa child. Justice is more 
difficult, involving as it does so many 
relative circumstances, and so many com- 
plications arising out of social life. There 
are, however, cases occurring frequently, 
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perhaps in the nursery, from which 
a child may be so taught as to derive 
useful lessons. And, after all, it is not 
so much the discrimination of a clear 
case which the mother has to teach as 
how to feel about it» when clearly seen. 
Discrimination of cases belongs espe- 
cially to the head ;-and, although both 
bead and heart should be included in the 
great work of education as it moves on, 
the business to be done in early life is 
chiefly to work upon the heart, so that it 
shall love truth and justice, and hate their 
opposites. A desire will thus be estab- 
lished to follow after and hold fast by 
that which is beloved and approved, and 
to reject the other with dislike and con- 
tempt. According to this mode of' edu- 
cating, a child may be brought to love 
and admire justice long before it can 
have attained any great amount of pow- 
er in judging correctly for itself as to 
what is just or unjust in the general trans- 
actions of mankind. 
For this reason,—that a child can 
really be no judge in transactions of busi- 
ness, or in worldly matters generally, — 
the great mistake is made of leaving all 
considerations about justice, as well as 
many other moral questions, until the 
mind is mature, and the character to a 
great extent established. This fearful 
and often fatal mistake is chiefly attrib- 
utable to the almost universal notion, 
that little or nothing can be done in such 
matters except by the education of the 


head; that all these things will come right 


if the child is sent to what is called a good 
school ; and that, if properly taught ac- 
cording to the accustomed routine of 
scholastic teaching, the character of 
the future man or woman will be as 
good as human instrumentality can make 
it. 

Does the mother ever think, when she 
consigns her child to this method of pre- 
paring it for after-life, that, even if the 
thing were stipulated for (which it seldom 
is), there could be neither time nor op- 
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portunity for educating the heart of her 

child as she could have done that work 
at home; that the head will be con- 
stantly practiced at school in the lessons 
itis learning ; the learner sent back again, 
perhaps a hundred times, until he is 
thoroughly grounded in his lesson ; and 
so on, from step to step, each lesson 
made the groundwork for another, but 
all impressed, and_ made as sure as in- 
cessant labor, stimulated by competition, 
can make them; while the heart. all 
the while is only o/d a few uninteresting 
truisms, and not practiced at all, or with 
any method in its education ? 

Does the mother ever think, when she 
walks in her garden on a fine spring 
morning, and watches the fair blossoms 
unfolding on the boughs, and calculates 
upon her autumn and winter fruit, that 
the most critical time of all the year, as 
regards the produce of the garden, is just 
when those blossoms are beginning to 
sez, as the gardeners call it? With blos- 
soms a thousand times more beautiful, 
with the promise of fruit a thousand 
times more precious, she has the setting- 
time, as it were, in her own hands. | It 
may be long before the casual observer 
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will see what she has done. The blos- 
soms of the fruit-tree fade and fall, and 
the small germ of promise makes no 
show for some time after this critical 
period ; but, amongst the many secrets hid 
in the bosom of Nature, there is none 
more sure than this, that, unless the fruit 
has set, there will be none upon the tree. 

So, deep within the mother’s bosom 
may lie this precious, this soul-sustain- 
ing truth, that her young blossoms have 
been cared for, nourished, and guarded 
in their setting-time; that nothing has 
been wanting on her part to secure a rich 
supply of after-fruit; and that, amidst her 
toil, — toil sweetened by her love, —she 
has constantly prayed for that blessing 
on her work without which she could 
have no hope of its success. The care, 
the watchfulness, have been hers, and 
hers, too, the skillful turning to account 
of those ever-changing circumstances 
of Nature which belong to shade and 
sunshine, storm andcalm. Beyond this, 
there must be the breathing of the breath 
of life, the inspiration of God’s own Spirit, 
to complete the work, for which she can 
only wait, and, trusting in his promises, 
still work and pray. 
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Hop diligent converse with thy children ; have them 

Morning and evening round thee; love thou them, 

And win their love, in these rare, beauteous years : 

For only while the short-lived dream of childhood 

Lasts are they thine, —no longer! When youth comes, 

Much passes through their thoughts, which is not thou, 

And much allures their hearts, which thou hast not. 

They gain the knowledge of an older world, 

Which fills their souls; and floats before them now 

The future; and the present thus is lost. 

Then, with his little traveling pocket full 

Of indispensables, the boy goes forth. 

Weeping, thou watchest till he disappears, 

And never after is thine own again. 

He comes back home, he loves, he wins a maid, 

He lives! They live, and others spring to life 

From him; and now thou hast a man in him, — 

A human being, but no more a child! 

Thy daughter, wedded, takes a frequent joy 

In bringing thee her children to thy house. 

Thou hast the mother, but the child no more! 
Selected. 
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LITTLE CARRIE 


BY META LANDER. 


THE frost doth earliest blight the fairest flower ; 
The brightest sunset-hues the quickest fade ; 

The sweetest music soonest dies away ; 

We look upon the rainbow, and ’tis gone; 

We bind some idol to our yearning heart, 

Tis stricken from our grasp. There is no power 
In the full strength of clinging human love 

To hold it to its passionate embrace. 

Ah! how does memory give me back past scenes, 
And breathe into my listening heart those tones 
Which ever thrilled it with a deep delight! 

My child is with me yet; her beaming eyes 
Still gazing into mine so earnestly 
While listening to the story of the cross; 
A glow indignant on her thoughtful brow, 
From hearing of the deeds of cruel wrong 
Done to the gentle Saviour. 

Then there steals 
Over that speaking face a mournful cloud 
Of blended sympathy and sorrow deep, 
While words of tenderness escape her lips. 
And when she hears how loving angels twain 
Were in the sepulchre, ‘“‘ Mamma,” she says, 
“Was not God kind to send the angels there?” 

To that sweet scene of Mary and her Lord 
She listens, in profound attention wrapt; 

And when she learns that Christ has burst the bands 
Of death, —his glorious victory complete, — 

Her speaking face grows radiant with delight, 

Which breaks out in glad laughter, while she claps 
Her tiny hands in rapture, breathing forth 

Her soul of love from those sweet coral lips : 

“T am so glad, I am so glad, mamma!” 

And soon her ardent feeling yet again 

Outgushes with a childlike trustingness : 

“T would have held my arms around him close.” 


Who to have looked upon her sunny face 

And bounding form, instinct with joyous life, 
Could e’er have thought that grim, relentless death 
Was closely following on her buoyant steps? 

Oh! it was deeply moving to observe 

The workings of her young and guileless thought, 
And listen to her earnest questionings ; 
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For that mysterious, dreaded word of DEATH, 
Uttered full oft with thrill of nameless fear, 
Lingered upon her young and rosy lips 
Like some dear, househa{d word. 

It seemed to blend 
In all her plays, and in her little plans 
For future years, as if it were the name 
Of a well-loved and long-expected friend. 
Could it have been some spirit-visitant, 
An angel whispering low unto her heart 
Of what so soon might be, that led the child 
To dwell on her own death, and oft to say, 
“When Carrie dies, then she will give to you, 
Sister and brother, all hér pretty toys” ? 


Full well does memory recall that scene, 
The question of her fond, confiding heart, — 
“Tf all my friends should die but dear papa, 
I should not like to have him go and leave 
His little daughter all alone. Could we 
Not die ¢ogether, my papa and I?” 

Night after night, as at my side she knelt, 
Folding her little hands in infant prayer, 
She asked of God, “Oh! make me a good child; 
And when I die, then take me up to heaven, 
Into that garden, beautiful and bright, 
With thee, and with the angel-children dear.” 
Her flute-like voice still lingers in my heart 
Like some sweet melody which waketh tears 
Long after its last melting cadence soft 
Hath died away. 

“Dear sister, can I laugh 

When in that pretty garden I shall live?” 
With childish wisdom was the answer made, 
“No, dear: you can not laugh, but you can smile, 
When you are living in that garden fair.” 
With earnest tones did Carrie echo back, 
“O mother! in the garden I can smzle.” 
And once again, when on her cherub-brow 
A sudden thought was traced, she quick broke forth, 
“Dear mother, can I #zss you in that garden? 
Because I shall so want to kiss you there.” 
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BY MRS. He E. BROWN. 


CHAPTER IX. 
JOURNAL CLIPPINGS. 


Two weeks, Mr. Rolfe with his family 
had been in Paris; but I can not tell you 
one tithe of all Lilian saw and enjoyed. 
We shall have to resort to her journal, 
and copy from it a few choice bits, which 
will furnish some idea of the places she 
visited, and of her intense delight in all 
she witnessed ; and thus we may show 
our readers, too, what success Lilian had 
in journalizing. 

You must not think, because this little 
girl was away from home, and in a place 
where there was so much of novelty to 
occupy the time and divert the attention, 
that she therefore relinquished all duties, 
and gave herself up to sight-seeing and 
amusement. Ah,no! her mother would 
never suffer that. She was too orderly 
herself, and knew the value of system to 
her child too well, to let her do nothing 
but amuse herself. A part of each day 
they spent together in reading, writing, 
and sewing. And these were among 
their happiest hours; for do you not 
know that time always passes pleasantly 
and swiftly when we are usefully em- 
ployed? 

When they were out one day on a 
shopping expedition in the Boulevard 
Italien, they bought the pattern and ma- 
terials for a satchel for grandma, which 
Lilian resolved should be done before 
she went home. Every day, she sewed 
industriously on this for anhour. Then 
the daily Bible-lesson was never forgot- 
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ten ; and this was always a pleasant ex- 
ercise. The home-letters, too, to grand- 
ma and Mina and the little brothers, to 
Miss Hamilton and Cousin Amelia and 
Lucy Bowden, took time ; and so did the 
record which she was very punctual to 
make each morning in her journal. _Lil- 
ian had enough to do, and the days went 
swiftly by. 

But let us turn over the leaves of this 
little black-covered book, and see what 
we can find. 


Yesterday afternoon, we walked again 
around the Palais Royal. This is an old 
palace, where Louis Philippe was born 
and brought up. Father says, that though 
he lived in a palace, and had every thing 
elegant about him, he was taught to wait 
upon himself, to walk ever so many miles 
a day with leaden soles in his shoes, and 
to sleep at night on a wooden bed with 
only one covering. All this hardship 
and exposure was to make him strong. 
He had a very wicked father, but a very 
pious mother, and a wise, good teacher ; 
and through their care he grew up to be 
a very noble and virtuous man, and a 
good king. J used to think that king’s 
children could do just as they pleased ; 
but I am learning better. The palace 
now is all turned into stores and shops ; 
and oh, the many beautiful things to be 
seen there! It is real fun to walk through 
the covered arcade that surrounds the 
building, and look in at the windows. I) 
don’t want the things; but I love dearly 
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to look at them, they are so beautiful; and 
it would be hard to choose if I was going 
to buy. Oh, yes! I do remember one 
thing I wanted ; butit cost too much. It 
was an ivory carving, only about as large 
as the palm of my hand, but so fine and 
delicate! It was an angel figure spread- 
ing his right wing around and over a 
little child; and the child was nestling 
close up to his side, and looking up so 
lovingly in his face! It made me think 
of a verse in Sunday’s lesson : “‘ Because 
Thou hast been my help, therefore in the 
shadow of Thy wings will I rejoice.” 

We have been to the Louvre, the long, 
long picture-gallery, — the longestin the 
world. It took us three hours to walk 
through it, and just glance at the pictures 
which crowded the walls on both sides. 
It would take three months, mother said, 
to examine the pictures. I don’t remem- 
ber much about it: I mean, I don’t re- 
member any one picture in it. Crowds 
of people were there looking around, and 
a great many artists copying pictures. 
There were English, Americans, and 
Germans among them; and we even saw 
some pretty little women in peasant’s 
costume. I believe the sight of these 
pleased mother better than any thing else 
she saw: she said it was such a privi- 
lege for the poor to be permitted to go 
into such a gallery whenever they wished, 
and to copy any picture they pleased. A 
person who has a taste for painting 
must be very glad of such an opportu- 
nity ; and to think that these poor peas- 
ant women could go in and out just as 
freely as the best artists! Besides the 
grand picture gallery, there are rooms 
filled with vases and statues, and large 
cabinets of gold and silver plate and jew- 
els, crowns, bracelets, and rings, and all 
manner of precious stones. It seemed 
to me just like the stories in the Ara- 
bian Nights. 


. . . ° . ° ° 


I believe I will tell about all the 


churches I have seen, ‘in one place. 
There is Notre Dame. That is the 
grand church of Paris. It is built in the 
form of a cross; and so large, that I 
should think we might put five or six of 
our churches inside it. It is very splen- 
did with paintings and statues, and im- 
mensely high. We saw little birds flit- 
ting about among the pillars which sup- 
ported the great galleries. It made 
mother repeat those words, “ Yea, the 
sparrow hath found an house, and the 
swallow a nest for herself where she may 
lay her young; even thine altars, O Lord 
of hosts, my King and my God!” 

“But, mother,” said I, “ave these 
God’s altars? It seems to me they be- 
long more to Mary. ‘Our Lady,’ you 
know, is the name of the church.” 

And she said she thought I was right ; 
that God’s altars had been turned’ to a 
wrong use, that was really no better 
than idolatry. But, when we are in such 
places, we can’t talk very well; we have 
to wait until we get home: and we do 
have such nice talks and such cozy times 
in our pleasant little parlor here at the 
hotel ! 

There is a very splendid piece of mar- 
ble statuary in this church: the De- 
scent from the Cross, they call it. It is 
magnificent: I have never seen any thing 
half so handsome. It seems as if I was 
right there on Mount Calvary, close by 
the cross, looking on while they take 
down the dear Saviour’s dead body to 
lay it in the tomb. When I am here 
before this marble, I feel as if Jesus had 
really died for me; but, when I read 
about it, I can’t see and feel it so plainly. 
We have been two or three times to look 
at this group, it is so fine. 

The Pantheon is a very old church, 
which has been repaired and altered, 
and christened by a new name, — St. 
Geneviéve. Here we saw painters fres- 
coing the ceiling. I don’t see how they 
can build the scaffolding up so high, or 
how any man can possibly stand up there 
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to paint. But we saw them at work, and 
it made me dizzy to look at them. We 
went down into the subterranean pas- 
sages underneath the church, where they 
bury the great men. The ashes of Vol- 
taire and Rousseau are there in stone 
urns. I asked father who they were, 
and he said they were celebrated infidel 
writers; and that was enough for me. 
I don’t care for the likeness or the ashes 
of wicked men. Then we mounted to 
the dome of the church, which is the 
highest point in Paris, and had a splen- 
did look out upon the city. ; 

We went to St. Roche, one Sunday, 
to hear the music. It was lovely; but 
the service was so queer! Soldiers, 
dressed in bright uniforms, were helping 
or guarding the priests, — I don’t know 
which,— parading up and down theaisles, 
among the congregation ; the priests go- 
ing before them, carrying little silver 
censers full of burning incense, very fra- 
grant and pleasant. These censers they 
kept swinging to and fro, just as if they 
wanted to perfume us all; while they 
tinkled little silver bells, and looked as 
solemn as if they were doing some grand, 
awful thing. How silly itseemed! How 
can sensible folks endure such non- 
sense ? 

Then there is Sainte Chapelle, or the 
Holy Chapel. This is a little church, 
six hundred years old, which belonged to 
the royal palace in the time of Louis IX. 
This was the place where the royal fam- 
ily attended worship ; and underneath it, 
on the ground-floor, is another, not so 
beautiful as this, but very pretty, much 
prettier than any church I ever saw at 
home, which was used for the domestics 
of the royal household. I wonder if 
kings and queens will be able to live 
with common people in heaven; or will 
there be different apartments there for 
different classes ? 

Mother has just looked over my shoul- 
der, and says, “‘ Why, yes: I expect there 
will be different mansions or apartments 
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in heaven; but the highest and most 
beautiful will not be for the kings and 
queens, or the rich and great of the 
earth, but for those who love God most, 
and have become the nearest like him.” 
It seems to me mother must be right. 

I wonder how many churches there 
are in Paris: I must ask father. 

Father says there are about one hun- 
dred and eighty churches here, and al- 
most all are Roman-Catholic. There 
are five or six for the French Protestants, 
and two or three for the English and 
American residents. We attended at 
the English church one Sunday ; but I 
was notinterested. The place was small, 
the singing miserable; and I couldn’t 
understand the minister. 

To-day we have been with Mr. and 
Mrs. Stuart and Miss Harding to see 
the famous Gobelin tapestry. We can 
only go there Wednesdays and Satur- 
days ; and have been waiting, ever since 
we came here, for a convenient time, 
when we could all go together. The day 
was fine, and we had a splendid time. 
Mr. Stuart is so lively and full of fun, and 
knows every thing, even more about some 
of the places than father, for he has been 
here oftener: and Miss Harding is so 
lovely, that we can’t help enjoying our- 
selves when we are with them. Wehada 
long walk through the streets of the city, 
which gave us a good chance to see how 
nice and tasteful every place is. And 
every one you meet, no matter how poor, 
looks neat and clean. We sce no beg- 
gars, or ragged, dirty children, as we do 
at home. I have seen only one beggar- 
child here; and the little urchin was run- 
ning as fast as his legs and wooden shoes 
would carry him, before a policeman, who 
was in full pursuit. 

But the Gobelin tapestry: it is won- 
derful. I saw here as soft and beau- 
tiful pictures as I ever saw in painting, 
and all made with wools: I can not un- 
derstand how they can make such a va- 
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riety of shades, and blend them so finely. 
But it is very slow and tedious work. 
The workmen sit behind a high frame, 
or loom, down which are stretched the 
» threads which form the foundation of their 
work. Beside them is the pattern, and 
piles of woolen threads, almost all dull- 
looking. They work with a large wooden 
needle, and it is curious to see them put 
this needle through, work up the stitch 
close, very close, to the others ; bring the 
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thread back, fasten it tightly, and cutit off: 
and then, quicker than you can think, they 
have another color in the needle, and are 
taking another stitch. I could not un- 
derstand how they could tell what shades 
to put in, or how they could, from those 
small patterns, make such splendid pic- 
tures. They never see what they do: 
that is the most curious part. They 
work and work away by their pattern, 
and never see the effect ; while we out- 
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side, looking on, could see the picture 
grow. I heard mother and Mrs. Stuart 
talking about that. They said it was an 
image of our life-work : God had given 
us a pattern, and every day we toiled 
with dull threads of our little daily cares 
and duties; and often were weary and 
discouraged because we could only see 
the rough, tangled ends of our work ; 
because we could only look on the wrong 
side of the fabric we were weaving.. But 
God and the angels were looking on the 
other side, and were pleased to see the 
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picture growing beneath our touch ; and 
by and by, when our work was done, we 
should be able to look on the right side 
too, and then we should feel that we had 
not labored in vain. 

But I pitied these poor workmen, they 
all looked so thin and pale. I am sure 
it can not be good for the health to sit 
and work all day long, year in and year 
out, in these close rooms. And it is 
such close, tedious work, too. Why, a 
man can do only a little more than a yard 
square in a whole year! and in the car- 
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pet-room we saw a splendid carpet in the 
loom, which they had been nearly ten 
years making. It was almost finished, 
and was for one of the rooms in the 
Tuileries. It sounds foolish for me to 
say it was elegant. I don’t know of a 
word which would tell its wonderful 
beauty. 

And then I wanted to know why they 
called this the Gobelin manufactory. I 
had an idea it was because the workmen 
looked so like goblins, or the work was 
mysterious, like goblin-work. Mr. Stu- 
art laughed so when I told him what [ 
thought ! and then he explained that the 
name came from a Mr. Gobeelen, who 
lived three or four hundred years ago, 
and was by trade a dyer. Afterward 
his establishment came to be used not 
only for coloring wools, but for manu- 
facturing them into tapestry ; and this 
was so fine, that the royal family had their 
carpets wrought there, and finally would 


not allow the work to be made for any | 


one else. So they called it the Royal 
Manufactory. All the carpets and rugs 
and screens and furniture of that sort 
used in the Louvre and the Tuileries 
are made here, and cost immense sums 
of money. 

I think Lilian gave very good accounts 
of what shesaw: don’t you? You won- 
der, perhaps, at her patience. But she 
did not write all these at once,—only a 
little every day ; and her mother was al- 
ways by to encourage her to persever- 
ance if she grew tired. “Little by lit- 
tle the acorn grew,” she would say: 
and just so, “little by little,” line by line, 
sentence by sentence, the journal grew; 
until, you see, it was quite a well-filled 
book, from which you and I may cull 
many a pleasant little record. 


CHAPTER X. 
TALK BY THE WAY. 


But I have not time to tell you of 
their excursion to Pere le Chaise, the 
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famous cemetery of Paris, which they 
visited with Mr. Maresquelle, a French 
gentleman, one of father’s business 
friends ; or of the Hétel des Invalides, 
or the Flower-Market, or of a good many 
other interesting places. But I will stop 
to relate a conversation which Lillie had 
with her father on a certain occasion, 
which taught her some things she did 
not know before, and which, perhaps, 
will do the same for my little readers. 

The last Sunday they were in Paris, 
they took a cab and rode to the Scotch 
Presbyterian church, which was at the 
far end of the city; and, on their way 
home, they passed through the Place de 
la Bastile. Here they stopped a few 
minutes to look around the square, and 
to examine a pillar which stands in 
the center, on the top of which is an 
Angel of Liberty, and on the side the 
simple inscription, “ July 27, 8, 9, 1830.” 

“ This pillar,” Mr. Rolfe told his little 
girl as they were riding home, “ was built 
on the spot where a prison called the 
Bastile once stood. The Bastile was a 
very ancient and strong castle, in which 
the monarchs of France, for many gen- 
erations, were accustomed to confine 
those who had in any way displeased 
them. It was a cruel place of torture ; 
and imprisonment there was a hopeless 
captivity. The walls were in no place 
less than twelve feet thick, and at the 
lower part were thirty and forty feet. 
The little windows were barred with 
three sets of iron bars, overlapping each 
other, so that it was impossible to get 
much light or air. In these close dun- 
geons, people were shut up sometimes 
for years, and, in some instances, without 
even knowing why they were put there.” 

“Oh, horrible!” exclaimed Lilian. 

“* No wonder, when the people rose 
against their rulers in that fearful revo- 
lution Mr. Stuart told you about the 
other day, that this prison should have 
been an object of their violence. They 
were determined to find out its terrible 
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secrets ; and, to prevent a possibility of 
their ever being repeated, they demol- 
ished the whole structure. They found 
several poor prisoners within the gloomy 
cells: one of them had been there 
since he was a little boy eleven years 
old. He had grown up to manhood in 
the darkness and horror of that cruel 
prison.” 

“QO father! it makes my heart ache 
to think of such dreadful suffering. Why 
didn’t God let them die ?” 

“And yet one who loved God,” said 
mother, “could be happy even there. 
Did you know that the sweet hymn you 
and I love so much, ‘A Little Bird I am,’ 
was written here on this very spot, in 
that same fearful prison father has been 
describing ?” 

“ Why, mother! By whom?” 

“ By a very pious woman named Ma- 
dame Guyon. The presence of God was 
so real to her, that it seemed to enliven 
her dark cell as the sun; and her heart 
was so full of heavenly love, that she 
could sing, even there, 


*A little bird I am, 
Shut from the fields of air ; 
And in my cage I sit, and sing 
To Him who placed me there; 
Well pleased a prisoner to be, 
Because, my God, it pleaseth thee.’ 


“T wonder if we should be so sweetly 
reconciled to God’s will if we were 
placed in such a trying situation.” 

“Oh dear!” exclaimed Lilian: “TI 
know I couldn’t be happy in a prison, 
anyway. I never shall be so good as 
that. But, father, what was a woman, 
and such a good one too, put into that 
awful prison for?” 

“ Because she had written some books 
which seemed contrary to the fashion- 
. able religion.” 

“Was she a Protestant, like us?” 

“No: she was a Catholic. She was 
brought up in that church, and never 
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left it; but she was a truly pious wo- 
man, one who had the love of God shed 
abroad in her heart, as we know from 
her hymns. No one could have written 
such verses unless the love of God were 
a living power within her.” 

“Then Catholics can be Christians ?” 

“Oh, yes! some of the holiest men 
that have ever lived were Catholics. 
There were Thomas 4 Kempis, and St. 
Augustine, Xavier, the author of sev- 
eral beautiful hymns in our collection, 
and Fénelon, who was an intimate friend 
of Madame Guyon; and many others.” 

“ Then, father, why isn’t it just as well 
to be a Catholic ?” 

“ Because, my dear, it is not so easy 
to be a true Christian in that church. 
The Roman-Catholic religion is a cor- 
ruption of the simple, true faith which 
Christ and his disciples taught. So 
many errors are mingled with the truth 
in their teachings, that the good word 
is choked, and becomes unfruitful. In 
that church the people are not encour- 
aged to read the Bible ; and ‘the Scrip- 
tures have been mistranslated so that 
they mislead and deceive those who may 
by any chance get at them. Only such 
as could get an old version of the Bible 
which had never been translated stood 
any chance of getting at the truth. God, 
in his wonderful providence, gave this 
opportunity to Luther. In the monas- 
tery where he lived, he found, one day, an 
old Latin Bible; and being a truly good 
man, and very desirous to know God’s 
will, he joyfully embraced this opportu- 
tunity of studying it. He took the old 
Bible to his cell, and read and read and 
read it; and God sent his Holy Spirit 
to enlighten his mind, and help him to 
understand it. Then he began to see 
the errors in which he had been educat- 
ed; and immediately he protested, or 
preached against them. This caused a 
great agitation and excitement among 
the priests and the people, and led them 
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to talk on the subject, to discuss and 
argue many points. It awakened a de- 
sire in others to get the Bible and read 
it; and in this way the light became dif- 
fused, the truth began to be known, and 
multitudes were converted from their 
corrupt religion. These people were 
called Protestants, or protesters, because 
they came out from the Church, and pro- 
tested against its false teachings; and 
from that time they have increased in 
numbers, until now they have become 
the most influential, the most free and 
enlightened and prosperous of all people. 
No one can visit Europe, and fail to per- 
ceive a marked difference between Pro- 
testant and Catholic countries. Igno- 
rance and bigotry bind the people down 
in a sad slavery where the Church and 
the pope rule ; while those nations which 
‘have shaken off this tyranny are rejoi- 
cing in liberty, knowledge, social privi- 
leges, and happy homes. How thank- 
ful we ought to be that we have been 
brought up in the right faith ! for if it had 
been otherwise, if we had been born and 
brought up as Catholics, we should never, 
perhaps, have thrown off its fetters.” 

“ But, father, how, then, can any Cath- 
olics be good ? 
religion is so bad, all who believe it must 
be bad too.” 

“First, 1 want to correct a mistake 
which is often made in the use of this word 
‘catholic.’ The word ‘catholic’? means 
‘universal,’ and was the term applied to the 
whole Christian Church during the first 
four or five hundred years after it was 
established by the apostles ; and is the 
name which will one day be again in use 
when the Church of Christ shall become 
universal in the earth. But the title was 
claimed by those who went off from the 
original, apostolic church, and made 
a pope to be their head, and made Rome 
the seat of the pope. © They called 
themselves “oman Catholics, by way 
of distinction: so we should always be 
careful to speak of the followers of the 
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papal or pope’s religion as Roman 
Catholics. Now, you want to know how 
any Roman Catholics can be good. I 
will try to explain it. Their religion is 
full of signs and emblems, of forms and 
ceremonies ; but it is possible for an in- 
telligent and truly devout person to look 
through these signs to the thing signified 
by them, and so really worship God in 
spite of these seemingly idolatrous sur- 
roundings. For instance, their churches 
are hung with pictures and images of good 
people. The ignorant worshiper bows 
down before these, and worships them ; 
thus breaking the first and second com- 
mandment. The enlightened and true 
worshiper looks at the pictures, and ad- 
mires and praises the grace of God by 
which these persons were enabled to lead 
their holy lives. The ignorant men and 
women, as you often see, on entering 
their places of worship dip their fingers 
in the water at the font, and cross them- 
selves, and think that this act alone 
pleases God, and will secure his blessing. 
True Christians are simply reminded by 
the water of the cleansing which is needed 
by every sinful soul, and, by forming the 
cross, are led to think of the cross of 
Jesus, where his precious blood was shed 
for their purification.” 

“But it seems to me,” said mother, 
“that it is impossible to get a good 
thought out of some of their worship. 
There is the adoration of the Virgin 
Mary.” 

“Which,” said father, “ with the truly 
pious heart is only a sacred affection, a 
feeling of veneration and love, because 
she was permitted to be in such close 
personal relation to the dear Saviour.” 

“Then there is the praying in an un- 
known tongue.” 

“But, to the educated, Latin is just as 
familiar as the mother-tongue. I own 
that it is extremely difficult, as I said be- 
fore, to be a Christian in that church, 
and such are not often found ; for almost 
the entire population of the countries 
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where this religion prevails are kept in 
profound ignorance, and never rise out 
of the rubbish of superstitious forms and 
ceremonies heaped about them, to the 
true knowledge of God, and of their du- 
ties to him.” 

But just then the cab stopped at the 
door of their hotel, and the conversation 
was interrupted. 


CHAPTER XI. 
AN EXCURSION. 


Bur I am sure I should do my little 
readers an injustice if I should allow Lil- 
ian to leave Paris without telling them 
the story of her delightful excursion to 
Versailles. 

Versailles, perhaps you all know, is a 
city about a dozen miles from Paris, 
where is a large and elegant royal pal- 
ace, built about two hundred years ago 
by Louis XIV. It is full of grand saloons, 
halls, galleries, and museums, in which 
are beautiful and remarkable furniture, 
pictures, and works of art; and its gar- 
dens and pleasure-grounds are perfectly 
wonderful for size and beauty. No won- 
der this is a great place of resort for 
travelers! Here you may see, on cer- 
tain days of the week, visitors from ev- 
ery nation under heaven, and listen to 
expressions of astonishment and delight 
in every language. 

Tuesday, the day on which Lilian and 
her friends visited the place, was a fair, 
cool day, just right, they all declared, for 
an excursion. Mr. Rolfe was of the par- 
ty on this day, which was made up of 
Mr. and Mrs. Stuart, Miss Harding and 
her aunt, Mrs. Rolfe and Lilian. A 
half-hour’s ride in the cars brought them 
to Versailles ; and, as soon as they had 
emerged from the dépét, the solid gray 
walls of the palace were in view. 

“ A palace, a real palace !” exclaimed 
Lillie, with a little bit of a jump. She 
was a very correct child in her manners, 
and seldom gave outward expression 
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to her delight; but to-day she was 
almost beside herself with joy. The 
clear sunshine, pleasant company, and 
anticipated pleasure, exhilarated her in 
an unusual degree. ‘“ But what an im- 
mense front-yard!” she exclaimed, to 
the amusement of all the party, as they 
advanced. = 

“Well, it does look like the front-yards 
we see at home, I am sure,” said Miss 
Harding, “ only it is all on such a great 
scale! The palace looks like a long 
row of stone houses ; and this great in- 
closure, railed in so neatly, like a great 
park-or garden belonging to them.” 

“ This front-yard is the review-ground, 
Lillie,” said Mr. Stuart. “You ought 
to have been here last week, and seen 
it thronged with soldiers. There were 
twenty thousand infantry and cavalry 
reviewed here by Napoleon. It was a 
magnificent spectacle ; and, oh, the mu- 
sic! It is vibrating on my ears yet.” 

* Don’t they have splendid music, Mr. 
Stuart? We hear them every night and 
morning in the Place Vendéme, just a 
little way from our hotel. The revellle 
wakes me always. I begin to like sol- 
diers. The day we went to the Louvre, 
I was really afraid to pass the guard. 
He saw that I was afraid, and he 
laughed. I suppose he thought me a 
foolish little thing; but if he had only 
known that we are not used to soldiers at _ 
home, he wouldn’t have wondered.” 

But I think I shall give Lilian’s im- 
pressions of what she saw a great deal 
better in her words than mine. 

“Q Mina!” she said in a letter to her 
sister, “if you could only have been with 
us! We had such a delightful time! 
The palace is immensely large : you can’t 
possibly imagine it; for I am sure I 
couldn’t if I hadn’t seen it with my own 
eyes. It is built of a dark-gray stone, 
and looks very solid, but isn’t so high 
and grand as I thought it would be. I 
am quite disappointed in palaces. I 
always supposed they were tall and 
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large and round, and irregular in shape, 
with towers and such like things; and 
I said so the other day; and Mr. Stuart 
told me I was thinking of castles, and 
that I should see plenty of these by and 
by. I have seen a good many palaces : 


the Tuileries, Luxembourg, Palais Royal, 


and now this ; and the outside doesn’t 
look very different from an ordinary 
house, only larger. This one is only 
two stories and a half high ; but from the 
end of one wing, way through to the end 
of the other, it isa quarter of a mile long: 
just think of it! It took us four hours 
to walk through it. But the inside makes 
up for the plain outside, I can tell you. 
It is filled with pictures, statues, elegant 
furniture, and every sort of wonderful 
thing. There are pictures here to rep- 
resent every event in French history, so 
they told us. The last one painted is 
‘the largest picture in the world, and oc- 
cupies one whole side of a long gallery. 
It is the last battle in the war of the 
French with Algiers, —a night-attack of 
Abd-el-Kader, the famous Arab general, 
on the Moorish camp. _Abd-el-Kader 
was taken prisoner at that time, and is 
here in France now. The pictures of 
all the French officers, and of the prin- 
cipal persons, are correct portraits. 

“ When we went to the rooms where 
Marie Antoinette lived, Mr. Stuart told 
me a good deal about her ; what a beau- 

* tiful and good queen she was. She only 
made some mistakes, such as anybody 
might make: but she was a queen, you 
know ; and it doesn’t do, mother says, 
for queens to make mistakes. And it 
was just then that the great Revolution 
happened. The people couldn’t restrain 
their anger any longer against the kings 
and nobles who had oppressed them, 
and so it burst out, just like the eruption 
of a volcano; and poor, dear, beautiful 
Marie Antoinette was a victim. She 
had to fly from this beautiful home in 
the night with her little children and 
her poor husband the king, It must 
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have been terrible. Here is the bed she 
slept in, her chairs and mirrors, and 
many other things which belonged to 
her. 

“ Then we saw the little chapel where 
Louis XIV., that wicked king, used to 
confess, — to confess, just think of it! 
to a priest, as though that would atone 
for all his wicked actions. I don’t think 
there is any thing in this Roman-Catho- 
lic religion which I hear so much about 
here, that is so ridiculous as this, — for 
one man to confess his sins to another 
man, and to receive pardon from him, 
and feel as if that settled the whole mat- 
ter. Now, shouldn’t you think that peo- 
ple would have more common sense than 
to do so? Father says it is explained 
to the people this way: that the priest 
confesses it all over again to the bishop, 
and the bishop to the next one above 
him, and so on, till they get to the 
popé, and that the pope confesses it all 
to God, and gets the pardon at last from 
him. I think our way of confessing 
right to God, through Jesus, is a good 
deal straighter and quicker and better, 
don’t you? I am glad I was born in 
America. 

“And oh! we saw the prettiest and 
queerest clock here that I ever saw. It 
was made of gold and marble, and the 
work was beautiful. Every day, when it 
strikes two, a door opens, and out walks 
a nice little French prince; and at the 
same moment an officer steps out on a 
balcony above, with a crown, which he 
places on the head of the prince, and 
then retires. Wasn’t it nice that we 
happened in the room where this clock 
stands just in time to see this funny 
performance ? 

“ But, O Mina, the garden ! — solarge, 
and so splendidly laid out! There are 
a good many fountains in it, and some 
of them are so fine, and so worth seeing, 
that they are only allowed to play two or 
three times a year; and then they are 
advertised in, all the Paris papers, and 
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hundreds of people come out to see 
them. I don’t know, I can’t think, how 
beautiful this garden must be in the 
summer, when every thing is fresh and 
in bloom. The flowers, of course, are 
all gone now, — nothing left but a few 
late roses, and the yellow oranges on 
the trees. And yet to me it looked just 
like fairy-land. I hardly knew whether 
I was alive or not. We were so tired, 
we couldn’t walk much in the garden: so 
we sat down on one of the seats near 
the house, and looked out upon the 
grounds, which seemed like a beautiful 
picture. There were arbor-vite trees 
trimmed into all sorts of shapes, beds 
for flowers, serpentine walks, statues, 
fountains, trees, vines, and bushes, so 
many of them, and yet all in such per- 
fect order, that I was quite bewildered ; 
and I could not tell whether it was real 
or not. Mother said, that, when these 
grounds were laid out, more than_ thirty 
thousand people were employed. Just 
think of that !— more people than in a 
whole city like Albany. 

“ Beyond this beautiful garden is what 
they call the Little Park, with walks and 
drives under the trees ; and this is eight 
miles round. And beyond that is the 
Great Park, or hunting-ground, larger 
still. 

“In one corner of the Little Park are 
two buildings called the Great and Little 
Trianon. These were built for the 
pleasure of some of the royal ladies. 
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Marie Antoinette spent a good deal of 
her time in one of them. Oh, dear! 
Mina, I have seen so many grand, 
magnificent things to-day, that I can’t 
think to tell them; and I believe, on the 
whole, I feel sort of sick of them all, 
and would a great deal rather sleep with 
you to-night up in our little room in our 
little simple house, than to sleep in Marie 
Antoinette’s bed in this great palace. 
But of course I’m not sorry I have seen 
them all.” 

When Lilian reached home after all 
this sight-seeing, you may believe she 
was very tired, and could do nothing but 
eat her dinner and go to bed that eve- 
ning. But the next day, while mother 
was packing their trunks for their jour- 
ney south, she occupied herself very 
pleasantly in writing the letter which 
we have copied. By this time, she had 
become quite reconciled to the task of 
narrating what she saw, and made no 
complaints when mother suggested that 
she should write a letter home. I think 
she was never sorry for the effort she 
made to do it, and to do it well ; for after 
she returned to America, when she read 
the letters over, her recollections of these 
various places were revived, and she 
enjoyed a great deal in talking over her 
various adventures with Mina and their 
young friends, when she could add nu- 
merous little particulars she had not 
written. 


THE OLD CHIMNEY. 


BY MRS. F. B. SMITH. 


VeRY old and very substantial it is, 
built of large, rough stones, put together 
without much regard to beauty or sym- 
metry, but with the simple view to utility 
and comfort. For a long time, it has 
stood alone; the frame-house of which 
it was the strong¢enter having been burnt 
down by some sad, unforeseen accident. 

Green grass. gnows up around it, creep- 


ing into every little nook. Even the 
very hearth-stone, fallen to the earth and 
cracked, holds in its flinty bosom sweet, 
delicate blossoms, that seem all the soft- 
er and more dainty for their harsh sur- 
roundings. Mosses,and lichens cover 
the rwde masonry within and without; 
and vines trail from the topmost ledge, 
floating graceful tendrils.in the air, and 
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drooping downward to the ground. The 
short, brown swallow makes its nest 
upon the rough stone-work, and flutters 
in and out of its secure home, bringing 
food to the young birds. Is not the old 
chimney somewhat like this soul of 
mine, —a ruin, not altogether left to 
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a home-circle. And yet what sweeter 
music could there be than the house- 
hold words, “father, mother, brother, 
sister, husband, wife, son, daugh- 
teres 

I think never lovelier blossoms could 
grace a hearth-stone than dear little chil- 
dren, holding out pink 
palms to the blaze, and 
showing rosy faces as the 
warm light shines upon 
them. I think never blither 
songs or more hallowed 
voices could swell through 
the old chimney, and go 
upward toward heaven, 
than the songs of thanks- 
giving and the voice of 
prayer that ascends daily 
from a well-ordered house- 
hold. Therefore I am not 
sorry to recollect the old 
chimney as it once gleamed 
with burning logs, and sent 
up blaze and smoke where 
the mosses and lichens now 
creep. 

Age makes a thing sa- 


ats 


barrenness and desolation? The whis- 
pering wind passes over the verdure that 
attaches to the hard rock: so does the 
Spirit come with gentle voice to me; 
and a spot of greenness, or a little blos- 
som here and there, shows that I am 
not God-forsaken. 

The old chimney has so long been 
solitary, listening only to the twitter of 
the birds, and to the summer’s breath 
as it whispers to the vine-leaves and 
grass and flowers, or to the winter’s 
cheery voice as it sings holiday-songs, 
flinging its snow-wreaths around mean- 
while, that it seems almost a pity to re- 
call the time when it was the center of 


cred: venerable forms have 
always a history attached. 
If the chimney could speak, 
it would tell marvelous 
tales to the young people 
gathered near. It would 
say, ‘“ Once upon a time, in the long, long 
ago, such and sucha thing happened here 
at this hearth-stone, where you sit think- 
ing of your own bright present. A youth- 
ful bride and her fond husband drew near 
to me in the twilight, and clasped hands, 
and whispered loving words. Here 
their little children clambered about 
their knees in innocent glee, or, at bed- 
time, lisped the evening prayer; here 
the young father and the young mother 
grew into grandfather and grandmother, 
and looked dotingly upon their children’s 
children. The summer and the roses 
gave place to the winter and the snow; 
but, in the warmth of my fire-blaze, the 
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old man and the old woman dreamed it 
was June once more, and that the flowers 
were blooming again for them.” 

So would the chimney prate of the 
past ifit had but a tongue to tell what 
it knows. 

It would say, “ A little Savoyard came 
one day to brush the soot from my 
sides ; and, as he swept, he sang sweet 
Alpine songs. He was homesick for the 
snow-capped mountains and the green 
slopes where the herds of kine graze, 
and for the rugged steeps over which the 
chamois leap and gambol. 

“Through the soot and the tears a 
bright and beautiful face peeped. The 
boy took captive every heart, and never 
swept another chimney, but sat among 
the children as a brother, eating with 
them, and learning from the same books. 

“Still he sang the old homesick songs, 
and drooped and drooped, and breathed 
out his young life ; speaking, in his last 
faint accents, of the blue violets nestling 
on the mountain-ledges just below the 
peipetnal frost and snow. 

“The sweetest dreams of the little 
Savoyard are fulfilled. He is in his glo- 
rious home, and is satisfied.” I like the 
chimney’s stories. Shall it keep ‘on 
speaking ? 

“1 will show you a family picture,” it 
seems to say. “There is an old figure 
in the easy-chair beside the fire. The 
children call it ‘grandmother.’ 

“Erect, beautiful, though the hair is 
white upon her brow, and her face has 
lost its freshness. She wears always a 
black silk gown, with a white lace ker- 
chief pinned over her bosom. 

“Her cap is of softest illusion ; and 
the silvery curls escape from it, and fall 
upon her temples. Her long silk apron 
reaches to the hem of her dress; her 
hands are incased in delicate black lace 
mitts; and there are white frills at her 
wrists. She is particular to the last 
degree about her ruffles. Nothing in 
one’s attire more surely indicates the 
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lady. One’s cuffs and collars should be 
always spotless. 

“Grandmamma is prominent in my 
group. To her all pay deference. Every 
heart goes out toward this dear old lady 
in reverent love and blessing. If papa 
or mamma have a knotty question to 
solve, they bethink themselves of grand- 
mamma’s wisdom, and come quickly to 
the solution of the mystery. — If the chil- 
dren are in any trouble, their young 
heads are bowed upon grandmamma’s 
lap, and her tenderness comforts and 
relieves them. Oh! it‘is happy to have 
such wisdom and gentleness in a house 
in the person of a dear old grandmother. 
It makes the inmates féel very rich. 

“ Grandpapa is —I can not say acad; 
the word always stops in the utterance ; 
and the expression of our dear Lord, ‘He 
is not dead, but sleepeth,’ takes its 
place. 

“Looking out from the window, not far 
from the house, upon a’small inclosure, 
is a lowly bed with evergreen trees above 
it. When the snow covers it, it is. very 
white and beautiful below the verdant 
branches. The sunlight comes to warm 
the pine-boughs, and the winter birds 
sit upon them and chirp. 

“ Grandmother often leaves the fire- 
side, and takes her place at this window, 
and, when asked if she is not cold, re- 
plies, ‘On the contrary, I feel very warm 
indeed.” Then I know, that, as she 
recalls the face and form so long hidden 
from her eyes, there is a glow at her 
heart which the fire-blaze could never 
give; and I do not wonder that she pre- 
fers the window to the chimney-corner. 

“Occasionally, she removes her spec- 
tacles, and wipes ‘them with her soft 
handkerchief; and little Clarissa, whose 
bright eyes are keen to detect what is 
never meant.to be seen, Jeans upon her 
knee, and says, ‘Clying, Gamma?’ 
And grandmamma answers, ‘The snow 
is not good for one’s eyes: it makes 
them weep.’ 
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“So the baby climbs up into a high- 
chair, and draws down the green rush- 
curtain to protect dear ‘gamma’ from 
the glare. 

“The children are very watchful of 
the old lady’s comfort. If they really 
believed that she were weeping, it would 
almost break their young hearts. She 
is generally so cheerful, —such a sun- 
beam in the house ! 

“ There is a robust-looking man mov- 
ing about the room. He is grandmam- 
ma’s eldest son, and the father of little 
Clarissa, and of a host of small boys 
and girls. How full of life and vigor he 
is! He towers to the hight of six feet, 
and is regarded by the household as one 
of the marvels of creation. 

“His word is law: but this law has 
in it no terror, since it is always based 
upon the higher law, and is consequent- 
ly wise and just, and possible to be 
obeyed, and brings with its observance 
perfect peace. This father asserts him- 
self as a priest in the family circle; and 
the children never dare to dispute his 
God-given prerogative. Indeed, they 
never wish to dispute it. 

“ When he has occasion to reprove any 
of them, one hand always presents the 
Bible precept that has been disregarded ; 
the other is laid upon the offender’s 
head with such loving pressure, that it 
seems like the hand of the Great Father, 
whose chiding is always in mercy, not in 
wrath ; and is sure to bring tears of con- 
trition and resolutions of amendment. 

“Tf a frown were to contract the brow 
of this gentle parent when he is correct- 
ing his children, they would flee from 
him in real dread, so unknown a thing 
is it in their remembrance. 

“ His face, when saddened by the faults 
of his dear little ones, seems to them 
‘like the face of Him who wept over Je- 
rusalem, so full of love and pity blended. 

“ They have that dear Saviour always 
in remembrance as they meet their fath- 
er’s meek, beautiful eyes suffused with 
tears. They could scarcely conceive 
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the love of their heavenly Father, but 
through this blessed earthly relationship, 
that is designed to teach them a still 
sweeter tenderness and compassion. 

“ When their father, in the overflow of 
his paternal yearning, takes them in his 
arms, and presses them to his bosom, 
they can judge something of the rapture 
of those little children whom Jesus took 
in his gracious arms and blessed ; and 
this dear embrace seems to lift them up 
toward heaven. 

“¢ Little mother,’ — that is what the 
young people call the delicate woman 
who stands under papa’s arm, and claims 
his shelter. How tall and strong and 
commanding he is! What a mere dot 
is she in comparison, so slender and 
fragile! They are like the great oak on 
the lawn and the white rose-tree be- 
neath. The broad green branches stretch 
out protectingly, and storm and sunshine 
never touch too fiercely the bush below. 

“The little woman wears her hair 
straight back from her forehead, and 
twists it in a loose low coil on the back 
of her neck. She chooses soft, neutral 
tints for her dresses, and has an aspect 
of perfect repose. 

“Tt is beautiful to see her with her 
children around her, — Robert and Leah 
and Wolsey and Harry and Rebecca 
and baby Clarissa. How her cheeks 
glow with pride as she looks from one 
little immortal to another, and feels that 
such precious treasures are hers ! 

“ Every morning the family altar is sur- 
rounded by my Christian group, and 
father asks God’s blessing upon the day 
that is so full of temptations and possi- 
ble ill. He begs for grace to keep the 
little hearts gentle and loving, so that 
hands and feet and tongue may be 
prompted only to what is right. He 
prays God to make grandmamma’s way 
smooth and peaceful, and to repay her, 
as he and mother and the children never 
can, for all the joy that she has been to 
them. He asks for more and more wis- 
dom from on high to enable mother and 
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himself to guide their little ones safely 
to the eternal home. 

“ At evening all assemble again, to give 
thanks for the blessings received, and 
to ask protection during the darkness 
of the night. My glowing light, as the 
logs burn freely, is very welcome and 
cheery; but there is a radiance and 
glory in the Christian household that 
comes from nothing earthly, and that 
can never fade away or expire. Who 
would not be partaker of that bright- 
ness ?” 

Is it wonder that there seems an 
audible voice in the old chimney that 
has seen such beautiful sights? I 
should think that even the very stones 
would cry out for joy, when a whole 
household bows down before God in 
holy love and reverence. 

The dear old grandmamma has gone 
to meet grandpapa in the paradise above. 
Side by side beneath the pine-trees are 
the two graves where the silent bodies 
rest; but the freed spirits are in sweet- 
est communion and fellowship, and will 
nevermore be separated, since they are 
renewed and sanctified by the Holy 
Ghost, and washed clean by the blood 
of Jesus, and so will share for ever the 
same blessed home. Oh! that is worth 
all the long years of faithful warfare 
with sin upon earth,—to have over- 
come Satan, and to have gotten the vic- 
tory over death through Christ our Lord. 

The tall, robust father, and delicate 
“little mother,” also sleep their last 
sleep; and the children are gone from 
the old place, and are made heads of 
families in homes far away. Only the 
old chimney is left to sing songs of the 
past. 

It is a pleasant feature in the land- 
scape. I hope it will stay while I stay. 
The little people from the village in the 
distance make it their happy rendez- 
vous.. They come with their baskets 
full of goodies, and spend the day around 
it. Their feet press the sweet white 
clover, and the air is full of* delicious. 
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perfume. They and the bees. buzz to- 
gether over the blossoms. 

Mother, or nurse, or a guardian sis- 
ter, sits under the elm-tree near, and 
reads while the children play. There 
is a quiet supervision, not obvious 
enough to restrain the little creatures in 
what is innocent, but careful to prevent 
mischief or danger. When the children 
are tired of “ Ring a Rosy,” and “ Tag,” 
and the merry active games that stir 
their young blood healthfully, they open 
their treasures of food, and spread the 
old hearth-stone with God’s bounty, 
seating themselves around to eat. The 
swallows are used to them, and seem to 
know that a blessing will fall to them- 
selves in the crumbs from the children’s 
table. 

It is sweet to be little children, and to 
go out to simple pleasures, leaving the 
burden and care of all needful wants 
upon a dear father and mother ; and it 
is sweet, when we are older, to havea 
child’s trustfulness in the great Parent, 
casting all our care upon Him who careth 
for us. If we cheerfully and diligently 
perform all the tasks that he requires at 
our hands, we may be sure that our inno- 
cent pastime will meet with his approval, 
and that, while we take permitted rest 
and recreation, he will furnish us with 
ample provision for strength and refresh- 
ment. 

The little people love the old chimney 
almost as a living friend. They say 
“ Good-by,” as they turn away at night, 
and imagine that it answers as the eye- 
ning breeze sighs through some crevice. 
The day is not long enough to linger in 
this pleasant spot. ‘We will come 
again to-morrow,” they say. 

“ Please God,” one little voice adds. 
‘* Mamma says we should always re- 
member to say that, when we are speak- 
ing of what we shall do on the morrow.” 

Where should we grown people be, 
but for the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings to keep us to a gospel language? 
Is it because we have been so long in 
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this far country, that we lose the dialect 
of heaven, — we who acknowledge our 
citizenship to be there? Thank God 
for the little children, fresh-taught in 
the celestial tongue; and, as yet, too 
near the infant Jesus to know other than 
a pure speech. 

Not our young people alone come to 
the vicinity of the old chimney to muse 
and sport. 

Now and then, a gypsy band strolls 
up the road, and, attracted by the beau- 
ty of this spot, loiters for a day or two. 
The men drive hoops into the ground, 
and spread blankets over them for tents. 
They swing an iron pot upon three poles 
tied fast attop, and, kindling a fire under, 
they leave the women to make broth for 
their supper. 

The men are tawny, with black and 
straggling locks ; andthe women and chil- 
dren are burnt by the sun, and browsed 
by the wind: and all look careless and 
neglected. 

How they get their living we well 
know. If they have ever been taught 
to ‘keep their hands from picking and 
stealing, they seem to have forgotten 
the lesson ; and every night, when the 
farmers are asleep, these prowlers rob 
the hen-roost, and so provide for the 
next day’s dinner. The young gypsy 
girls-wear red cloaks, and tie black silk 
handkerchiefs over their heads, and pre- 
tend ‘to tell what shall be in the future, 
if anybody is silly enough to come to 
them, and cross their palms with money. 
And there are people so weak as to con- 
sult them, and to believe all that they say, 
though only God can tell us what the 
days shall bring forth; and he, in his 
wisdom and mercy, hides from-us all'but 
the present. 

I do not quite like the gypsies, though 
they make the landscape picturesque. 
It is God’s design that people should 
work for their daily bread, and not go 
strolling idly about, and filching from 
their industrious neighbors. All the 
soulless creatures near the old chimney 
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busy themselves to provide for their 
own wants and for the wants of others 
that are dependent upon them. 

The bees gather honey, and feed the 
workers and the babies at home, and 
fill up the jars with the nectar for the 
winter’s use. 

The birds collect straw and moss, and 
make their nests, and bring worms and 
insects to put into the gaping mouths 
of their helpless, hungry brood. 

The toads and the grasshoppers, and 
the beetles and the butterflies, and all 
the winged and creeping things, have 
something to do in this work-a-day 
world, and so are a reproach and shame 
to the idle. 

I hold up my hand and look at it as 
I write, and think how wonderfully it is 
fashioned. Ah! God must have had. 
a purpose in all these little hinged bones, 
and these muscles and cords that con- 
tract and lengthen, and give suchstrength 
and power. It was not without a certain 
design that he arranged the nervous tis- 
sue in fine and delicate network, and 
gave to our finger-tips such a keen sense 
of touch. He meant these hands of 
ours to be of use in the world, and not 
to be listlessly folded. Some of them 
must guide the pencil, and make beauti- 
ful pictures like those that “ Fra Angel- 
ico” painted, — pictures thatlift up men’s 
souls toward the better life, and give 
them pure and holy thoughts while they 
linger here below. 

Some of them must handle the threads 
in the loom, and bring forth bright fab- 
rics for merchandise. Some must do 
the fine work: these preserve the keen 
and delicate touch. Others have heavy 
and hard labor to perform, and the hand 
becomes fitted to the toil, so that the 
nerves are not injured. The skin is 
thickened like a glove, and the workman 
should thank God for it. 

I should be very much ashamed of 
this right hand of mine if it were fair 
and white, and covered with jewels, and 
yet would do no work for God; or if the 
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gain that it brought into the treasury 
were dishonest gain. I should be very 
proud of it, though browned and hard, 
if it had wrought diligently in the divine 
service ; and whatever God sets apart 
for us to do is a divine service. 

It is not for every hand to do the 
heavy labor ; each has its own best ap- 
portionment: and, when the great Mas- 
ter sees that we need rest, he will fold 
our hands for us, and cross them upon 
a peaceful breast. 

My thieving gypsies have led me away 
from my old chimney ; but I have only one 
more lesson from it for myself and for you. 

No matter if we seem alone and soli- 
tary : it is ourown fault if there does not 
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cluster around us so much that is cheer- 
ing and beautiful that we shall feel our- 
selves blessed, and not alone. 

The world can scarcely call that bosom 
flinty that offers shelter even to a bird; 
and the harshest exterior is made soft 
and graceful to every eye, as the droop- 
ing cling to it for support, and gratefully 
give back blossoms.and fragrance. Oh! 
itis a sight to bring joy to the angels 
when a poor solitary, who has been de- 
tached from every family surrounding, 
yields himself to a divine impulse, and 
stretches out wide and loving arms to 
take in whatever needs kindness and 
protection! Such a heart will always 
be cheerful and happy. 


THE TRAILING ARBUTUS. 


BY REV. J. E. RANKIN. 


A woopy vine amid the moss and leaves, 
Amid the ivy and the pigeon-plums, 
Before the winter’s scarcely broken, comes ; 


Compounds her fragrance, and her blossom weaves. 


Sweet alchemist ! an odor exquisite 
She makes, to match the fresh and tender bloom. 
Deft weaver ! toiling patient at the loom; 

*Tis pink or white as in the schedule writ. 

O timid, creeping beauty, come to light! 
Come up from ’midst wet mosses and the snows ; 
All fatherly I break thy sweet repose, 

Hiding like conscious loveliness from sight. 
Thine odor and thy hue my boyhood days 
Bring back, make live: it is enough of praise. 


Thou mind’st me of those hallowed May-day walks 
Dreamed o’er until the night was gone, 
Begun before the streaking of the dawn; 
Of boyhood loves forgot, and boyhood talks. 
Thou mind’st me of the thefts of felon Death, 
Who’s stolen light from many laughing eyes ; 
I seem to live again ’neath childhood skies, 
Seeing thy dew-eyed petals, breathing thy breath. 
Sweet woodland beauty, for thyself alone 
I love thee; for thy home, the silent woods, 
Their busy life, and yet their solitudes ; 
For dappled brooks that run with tinkling tone: 
But yet for this I prize thine advent more, — 
Thou mak’st me feel as I have felt before. 


WE are writing on St. Patrick’s Day. 
The long, gay, and stalwart procession 
is marching bravély through the slush, 
past our window. It suggests a word 
about Roman Catholicism. A few years 
ago, a most excellent lady, now beyond 
the trouble of earthly apprehensions, 
opened to us her fears, — rising almost 
to the eloquence of prophetic announce- 
ment, — quickened by a similar pageant. 
Many, we suppose, find relief only by 
forgetfulness, from dire visions of civil 
war, domestic murder, and the Inquisi- 
tion. 

How shall we look at this matter ? 
What are our dangers and our duties ? 
In the first place, we are in no danger 
of the Inquisition. Its day has gone 
by, like the Iron Virgin commemorated 
in this number of our magazine. Nor 
is there any danger that the laborers of 
this country, male or female, in doors or 
out, are going to murder their employers. 
They wouldn’t if they could, and couldn’t 
if they would. Nor is there any danger 
that the majority of our people will be- 
come Roman Catholics. The Protest- 
ants outnumber them six to one; and 
the only thing that has brought them to 
their present numbers is immigration 
from Ireland, which now is nearly bal- 
anced by a Protestant immigration from 
Germany. The tendencies of the time 
are not toward Catholicism so strongly 


as toward infidelity ; and the great dan- 
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ger from popery is, in our view, that by 
its opposition to the Bible and Protest- 
ant religious teaching in our public 
schools, it will engender popular infidel- 
ity. This is danger enough ; but it will 
lead to more sober views of duty than 
will the apprehended horrors of the In- 
quisition. 

What are our duties to Roman Catho- 
lics in this country? These two: first, 
to save individuals, bringing them by 
private and missionary effort to the 
light and peace of a pure gospel; sec- 
ond, to engage in free, courteous, and 
thorough discussion with the leaders of 
Catholic sentiment. Roman Catholicism 
has greatly changed, the alarmists to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Its advo- 
cates have entered the field of popular 
argument. Now meet them with light. 
Expose their sophisms. Acknowledge 
their truths. Becandid. There’s more 
to be said in favor of papal errors than 
most Protestants are aware of. There 
is an array of intelligence and learning 
on the other side. There are Catholic 
writers that have a clearer idea of justi- 
fication by faith than many Protestants 
have. Don’t imagine that you will win 
the victory by crying out “ Persecution,” 
“Inquisition!” Let there be light and 
love ; bring out the Bible and the great 
principles of spiritual Christianity. Dis- 
cuss the matters that belong to to-day. 
Who cares now for Tetzel and the abuses 
of his age? Let us hear more of the 
two ways of salvation as they are acted 
upon to-day. The ground principle of 
evangelical Protestantism is salvation 
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by an immediate personal union of each 
soul with Jesus Christ, through faith. 
The principle of Roman Catholicism is 
salvation by Jesus Christ ody through 
the official consent of the one visible 
Church and its authorized agents. Here 
is a heaven-wide difference. From the 
one principle grow spiritual life, a living 
faith, assured hope, hearty worship, and 
heaven begunonearth. From the other 
come penance, purgatory, the confes- 
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sional, spectacular worship, and the 
whole list of obstructions which man 
has put in the way of salvation in order 
that man may control the entrance to. 
eternal life. ; 

We suggest that the hands which have 
been held up in holy horror long enough, 
be now lowered, and put to work more 
efficiently in promulgating the true and 
everlasting principles of Protestant 
Christianity. 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


XVIIE. 


TO BE ANSWERED BY WORDS BEGIN- 
NING WITH “E.” 


1. What woman is mentioned twice 
in the book of Genesis, but without any 
allusion to her parents, her birth, or her 
death ? 

2. Who once suffered from “ sleeping 
in meeting ” ? 

3. Who was the mother of a young 
and very promising minister ? 

4. Who sold to a bereaved man a 
field, including all the wood growing in 
it, and a cave ? : 

5. What city is memorable for a meet- 
ing held in its theater? 

6. What word means, in the Bible, to 


plow, but has an entirely different mean- 
ing now? 


XIX. 


OUR MEMORY CIRCLE, 


How many miracles were wrought by a” 


Moses? Let one of the family write 
down the names, while each one in turn’ 
mentions one. 


oeXs 
THE APOSTLES’ RELATIVES. 


1. How many pairs of brothers were 
there among the twelve ? 

2. The fathers of how many of the 
apostles are mentioned ? 

3. The mothers of how many? 


XXI. 


What ruler’s child did Jesus raise to life again ? 

Who by King David’s order on battle-field was slain ? 
Who daily prayed to God, nor feared the King’s decree ? 
What angel told the Virgin how blessed she should be? 
Whom to her royal spouse did Haman vile accuse ? 


Who sought our Lord by night, for fear of cruel Jews ? 
What offering did Mary bring and pour on Jesus’ feet ? 
And where did aged Simeon his infant Saviour meet ? 


The initial letters of these names will be 
A precept given by Christ to you and me. 
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XXII. — BIBLE JOURNEYS. —NO. V. 
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CDW ANCer a 
Ve 3 SUS) Wee 
ANSWERS. ; XIII. 
ELIJAH’s JOURNEY TO HOREB. 
we (1.)'1 Kings xix.) (@.) w.-4..(3.) v.-5. 
APOSTLE. (4:)a VOCS" A(Sa)itae ete (62). 13; 
W=pollos aia. + p+ = ACtS xuiie2d. XIV. 
Rcictma en.)  WMatiaxivgz gos (1.) Damascus, Gen. xiv. 15.  (2.) 
O-nesimus . . . Philemon. DEBORAH, Judg. iv. 8. (3.) DAMARIS, 
S-AMSOM Me sy + 6, JUdg. xivaeor Acts xvii. 34. (4.) DANIEL, Dan. vi. 
Gemothyeos. . . 2 Tima. 1, ie 10. (5.) DINAH, Gen. xxx. 21. 
omer. . (Gentextitato—ne: XV. 
E-utychmsiy. . . Acts xx. 0; There are twenty-nine parables. 
XVI. 
XI. 


(1.) Boaz and his workmen and 

(1.) SAMUEL, I Sam. xv. 11, (2.) RuTH. Ruth it 14. (2.) ELKANAH 

DAVID, 1 Sam. xx. 3. (3.) Boaz. Ruth and his family. 1 Sam. i. 3-19. (3.) 
ii. 4. HANNAH’S, 1 Sam. i. 11. 


